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INTRODUCTION. 

The  outbreak   of   tlie  French  Revolution  v/as  hciiled  in  Amer- 
ica v.'i  th  expressions   of  ardent    enthusiasm  and   lively    sympathy. 
Prance   and  America  v;ere  united  by   a   close   friendship,    born  of 
a  political   alliance   and  maintained  by   feelinjrs   of  (gratitude 
and  by    the   interest        awakened   in  both  nations  by   years   of 
intimate   association  xrith   each  other.      Durinp   the   latter  part 
of   t>!e   ei'^hteenth   century    the   infliience   exerted  by    each  of 
these  widely   separated   and  widely   different   nations  upon    the 
other   had  been  m>ost  marked.      France  had  ,":iven   to   America  her 
philosophy   and  her  military   aid.      America  had  rendered    the 
thoufrht   of  revolution   familiar   to   France  and   s±xe   stood   forth 
as    the   successful   livinp-   embodiment   of  certain  rrreat    concep- 
tions  of  liberty,    equality,    and   democratic   {government    to    the 
attainment   of  which,    for    themselves,    Frenchrien  were  more   and 
more   aspiring.      The  Revolution   seemed,    at   first,    to   promise 
the   speedy  realization  of   this   '^rov.-in»^  desire.      Afn-'rica  natur- 
ally   took   a  keen  interest    in   the  Revolution   from;  its  very  be- 
jtinninrr,    lookinp;  uiion   it    as   destined    to    spread   abroad  her  own 
political   and   social   ideals   and  institutions.      For   these  reas- 
ons   the   attitude   of   contem.porary   Am.erican    thou'^ht    toward    this 
Revolution,    at   its   outbreak   and   as   it  prop;ressed  and  its   dif- 
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ferent  siclss  and  phases  v.'ere  developed,  becoines  a  subject  of 
interest. 

This  m.onof;;raph  is  an  attempt  to  shor;  \7hat  this  attitude 
v:as.    The  subject  falls  naturall"  into  throe  main  parts:   (1) 
The  criticisms  of  Gouvorneur  ?.^orris,  -  criticisms  at  once 
vivid  and  penetratin,^  arui-wiiase  value  has  been  recosnized  by 
recent  historians  of  this  epoch. 

Morris  v.ms    in  Paris  from  the  spring  of  1789  till  t]:e 
close  of  the  year  1794  and  y;as,  therefore,  an  eye  v;itness  of 
the  events  he  describes.   His  criticisms  are  therefore  more 
valviable  than  those  of  any  other  American  as  they  are  based 
upon  a  more  intimate  kno\vled,p-e  of  facts.    (2)  The  criticisms 
of  the   leadinn:  statesmen  of  this  country  such  as  'TJ'aEhington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Randolph,  Adams,  etc.,  as  shown 
in  their  public  and  private  v/ri tings.    (5)  General  public 
opinion  as  revealed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  tine  as  ".-eil  as 
in  books  of  travel  and  memoirs. 

The  part  of  the  monograph  here  presented  treats  of  the 
first  of  these  divisions,  namely,  the  criticism.s  of  Gouverneur 
I.'orris.   The  m.ain  sources  v;hi  ch  have  been  used  are  the  t¥/-o 
editions  of  his  writings  (1)  "The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
viith   Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous 
Papers"  by  Jared  Sparks,  3  Vol.  Boston,  1S32.    (2)  "The  Diary 
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and  Letters  of  Gouvemeur  I.!orris",  sditod  by  Anne  Ccry  Morris, 
2  Vol,  ITev;  York,  IcSS.  Other  -.vorks  v.'hicli  have  been  consulted 
are:  the  Life  of  Gouverneur  ?.!orris  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  an  essay  upon  Gouverneur  I.!orris 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mcl'.'aster '  s  "History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,"  Schouler's  "History  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution"  and  the  general  histories  of  the  Prench 
Revolution. 


I.IORRIS' POLITICAL  CREED. 

Gouverneur  "'orris  belonged,  by  birth  to  that  strong 
and  influential  class  of  landholders  which  had  by  force  of 
wealth,  intellect  and  superior  abilities  for  leadership  di- 
rected the  colonial  affairs  of  New  York.    His  father  and 
grandfather  had  both  been  men  of  pre-eminence  in  the  life  of 
the  colony  and  from  them  he  early  acquired  those  wholesome 
ideas  and  habits  of  thought  and  action  characteristic  of  a 
self-respecting  gentry,  imcorrupted  from  above,  cherishing 
freedom  as  its  most  vital  possession  and  having  a  healthy  and 
elevated  conception  of  its  obligations  to  society  and  the 
state . 

These  families  possessing  in  large  measure  the 
wealth,  education,  talents  and  social  authority  of  the  colony, 
justified  this  position  of  commanding  importance  by  their 
large  public  spirit  and  political  sagacity.    They  were  fear- 
less in  the  assertion  of  their  rights  as  Englislimen.   They 
were  an  element  of  vigor  and  energy  in  the  colony,  nourishing 
political  freedom,  encouraging  education,  strengthening  the 
reign  of  law.      Brought  up  in  this  circle  Morris  while  yet 
yoimg,  became  one  of  the  leaders  that  swung  New  York  into 
the  revolutionary  colunm,  became  the  assistant  and  close 
friend  of  Washington,  active  in  the  war  and  infli^ential  in 
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the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution.     By  these  vari- 
ous influences,  Morris'  ideas  on  politics  and  p-overnment  had 
been  shaped.    His  political  creed  was  simple,  virile,  elas- 
tic, based  upon  experience  and  o\ving  little  or  nothing  to 
mere  theory. 

He  was  an  opportunist  in  politics.    He  believed 
that  every  nation  should  have  that  fomi  of  government  v/hich 
w'as  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  their  historical 
development.    "Men"  says  he,  "like  other  animals  discover  in- 
stinctively 'That  is  fit  for  them  and  thus   governrient  becomes 
the  result  of  character,  manners  and  condition." 

Morris  no  more  believed  that  the  saxae  form  of  gov- 
ernment -.vas  fit  for  all  nations  than  he  believed  that  the  same' 
coat  could  be  v;orn  advantageously  by  all  men.    Government  is 
not  subject  to  apriori  decisions, of  universal  applicability. 
Of  all  human  institutions  government  is  that  v/hich  is  most 
contingent  upon  ever-varying  conditions.    This  conception  of 
government  would  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  one,  at  once 
reasonable  and  natural.    Yet,  by  holding  it,  t.Iorris'  view  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  decided-  V.Tien  he  hears  the  Prenciimen 
talking  of  the  rights  of  man,  he   v/ill  prefer  to  talk  of  the 
rights  of  Frenclimen,  Englishr,-ien,  Americans.    When   he  finds 
the  French  desiring  an  American  constitution  with  the  excep- 


tion  of  a  King  instead  of  a  President,  he  :vill  make  the 
salient  criticism  that  they  leave  out  of  consideration  "that 
they  have  no  American  citizens  to  support  that  constitution". 
"^Vlioever,  therefore  desires"  he  will  say  "to  apply  in  the 
practical  science  of  croverni'aent  those  rules  and  forms  v;hich 
prevail  and  succeed  in  a  foreign  country  must  fall  into  the 
same  pedantry  with  our  young  scholars  just  fresh  from  an  uni- 
versity who  would  fain  bring  everything  to  a  Roman  standard. 
Different  constitutions  of  government  are  necessary  to  the 
different  societies   on  the  face  of  this  planet.    The  scien- 
tific tailor  who  would  cut  after  Grecian  or  Chinese  models, 
would  not  have  many  customers  either  in  London  or  Paris." 

Morris  was  a  thorough  republican  in  Ai7-;erica  because 
he  believed  no  other  form  of  governiuent  would  work  as  well 
here.    The  materials  for  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy  did  not 
here  exist.    There  were  no  gradations  of  ranks,  no  permanent 
historic  class  distinctions  in  America  which  are  essential  to 
any  form  of  aristocratic  government.  Yet  his  fondness  for  a 
republican  government  was  very  temperate.    Seeing  its  advan- 
tages he  is  not  however  blind  to  its  defects.    In  adopting  a 

republican  form  of  government,  he  says   "I  not  only  took  it 
as  a  man  does  his  wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  but  what  few 
men  do  with  their  wives,  I  took  it  knowing  all  its  bad  quali- 
i-      I   Ed.  :.:orris  1,  114 


ties.  " 

But  for  Prance  he  believed  in  a  monarchy  with  its 
accompaniment  of  class  dist inct ions  because  monarchy  was  thor- 
oughly rooted  in  the  history  and  the  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  and  its  abrupt  and  complete  over- 
throw v;ould  violently  wrench  the  whole  social  fabric,  the 
slow  product  of  centuries  of  toil,  dislocate  all  existing  re- 
lations and  carry  in  its  train  injustice,  violence,  and  anar- 
chy.  He  saw  no  magic  in  the  -..^ord  monarchy,  no  mystic  spell 
in  the  word  republic.    Every  kind  of  governnent  is  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  bad  qualities.    "The  best  is  that  v;hich  has 
the  fewest  faults  and  the  excellence  of  even  that  best  de- 
pends more  on  its  fitness  for  the  nation  vmere  it  is  estab- 
lished than  on  intrinsic  perfection."    Circumstances,  en- 
vironment, the  play  of  real  and  active  forces,  are  what  give 
vitality  and  tone  to  every  political  principle. 

Such,  then,  are  his  opinions  on  the  general  forms 
of  governiTent  ,  flexible,  contingent,  conditional.   In  regard 
to  the  basis  of  all  government  his  idea,  is  equally  clear  and 
rational.   That  basis  is  property,  and  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  security  of  property.   Ke 
believed  that  in  a  republic  even  more  than  elsewhere  property 
must  be  rendered  impregnable  behind  its  entrencliment s  of  legal 
K      Ed.  iV.orris  Vol.  II,  436   ^  •;   Ed.  Morris  Vol.11  :  473 


rights  and  guarantees.   Property  not  being  secure,  tiie  cu- 
pidity of  the  masses  is  unchecked,  lawlessness,  violence,  dis- 
regara   of   obligations  may  ensue,  culminating  in  the  weak- 
ening or  overthrow  of  political  institutions  and  tlie  loosen- 
ing of  the  bands  that  hold  society  together.    Morris  says 
"The  enn;ine  by  v/hich  a   giddy  populace  can  be  most  easily 
brought  to  do  mischief  is  their  hatred  oi  the  rich. "   This 
passage  shows  his  attitude  toward  democracy.    Ke  never  be- 
lieved in  pure   democracy  but  had  a  constant  and  deep-rooted 
distrust  of  it.    In  our  constitutional   convention  he  advo- 
cated a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses a  lo'ver  demo- 
cratic and  an  upper  aristocratic,  which  should  serve  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  former.    Ke  told  Ivl.  de  Lafayette  soon 
after  reaching  Paris  that  he  was  opposed  to  democracy"from 
regard  to  liberty".    He  says   that  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideas  are 
in  many  respects  "too  democratical. " 

Later  in  life  after  he  had  returned  to  America,  had 
allied  himself  with  the  Federalists  and  had  seen  that  party 
go  down  before  the  very  force  he  dreaded,  he  expresses  the 
same  sentiment,  though  oftener  and  louder.    Ke  speaks  of  de- 
mocracy "that  disease  of  which  all  republics  have  perished 
except  those  which  have-Toeen  overturned  by  foreign  force." 

;   Ed.  Morris  .  I  p.  315 
K  Ed.  Morris   II  p.  438 


Democracy  is  not  a  bad  species  of  governiiient  but  it  is  "no 
government  at  all  but  in  fact  the  death  or  dissolution  of 
othei'  systems  or  the  rassage  from  one  kind  of  p:overnrnent  to 
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another."   In  his  belief  in  a  state  of  pure  democracy  the 
greed  and  envy  of  the  poorer  classes  would  exercise  a  dismal 
3v/ay.    Hence  Morris  came  to  be  regarded  in  France  as  an  aris- 
tocrat and  was  taunted  with  the   same  at  home.    We  have  here 
a  key  to  many  of  his  criticisms  of  the  Prench  Revolution. 

Morris'  political  creed  was  essentially  conserva- 
tive.   He  had  a  marked  aversion  to  breaking  %lth  the  past, 
heedless  of  present  conditions.    History  is  the  parent  of 
political  science.    Experience  and  not  pure  reason,  is  a 
lamp  unto  the  feet  of  men.    "Those  who  will  net  trust  the 
experience  of  history"  he  says  "are  incapable  of  political 
knowledge."    He  was  opposed  to  all  violent  chajiges.   He  had 
therefore  the  profoundest  distrust  of  and  contempt  for  those 
political  fanatics  who  v.'ould  leap  into  the  unseen  future  to 
grasp  at  imaginary  Utopias.    Practical  politics  offer  no  em- 
plo:,Tiient  for  simple  dreamers.    The  wise  statesman  is  not  one 
who  pursues  in  vain  philosophical  abstractions  but  one  who 
tries  patiently  to  form  out  of  existing  materials  a  more  per- 


X   Ed.  Morris  II  p.  469 
i-        Ed.  Morris  II  p.  471 
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feet  state.    Thus  we  shall  see  him  having  no  sympathy  v/ith 
the  showy  and  shallov/  generalizations  of  the  rhilosophers  \'iho 
as  Burke   said,  "had  never  seen  the  state  so  much  as  in  a 
picture. " 

Ke  loved  freedom,  he  was  "devotedly  attacr.ed  to  the 
liberties  of  mankind"  yet  he  regarded  the  progress  tov/ard 
liberty  as  necessarily  slow  and  as  demanding  restraint  and 
sobriety  from  those  who  would  enjoy  it. 

Habits  of  political  action  are  of  slow  grov/th. 
Experience  alone  is  able  to  train  men  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  their  rights.    After  France  had  once  acquired  the  princi- 
ples of  her  new   constitution,  Morris  thought  that  at  least 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  would  be  required  to  render  the 
practice  familiar.     For  the  enjo^/ment  of  liberty  we  must 
first  have  morals.     Without  them  it  is  but  "an  empty  sound". 
Religion  is  favorable  to  morals.    Its  destniction  loosens 
the  bonds  of  duty,  and  "those  of  allegiance  must  ever  be  weak 
where   there  is  a  defect  both  of  piety  and  morality."   He 
therefore  believes  in  religion  and  morality  as  eminently  con- 
servative political  and  social  forces  and  their  subversion  is 
of  all  portents  the  most  menacing. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  political  creed  of  Morris 
which  gave  color  to  his  criticisms  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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MORRIS'  PERSONAL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ERAITCE  '"c   THE  REVOLUTION. 


The  personal  attitude  of  Morris  tov;ard  Erance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  was  that. of  a  grateful  citizan  of  a 
grateful  sister  nation.    He  considered  France  the  "natural 

X 

ally"  of  his  coiuitry  and  he  sincerely  T:ished  her  well.     He 
vn'itcs  one  of  his  friends  expressing  "the  v/ish,  the  ardent 
v/isli,  that  this  great  ferment  may  terminate  not  only  to  tb.e 
good  but  to  the  glory  of  Prance.    On  the  scenes  v,-hich  her 
great  theatre  nov/  displays  the  eyes  of  the  universe  are  fixed 
?d  th  anxiety.   The  national  honor  is  deeply'  interested  in  a 
successful  issue."   He  shov.-s  repeatedly  in  his  letters  that 
he  is  thoroughly  in  siTnpathy  with  her  in  her  struggles  for 
freedom  and  reform.   He  writes  to  President  7/ashington,  "We 
have,  I  think,  every  reason  to  vash  that  the  ];atriots  may  be 
successful.   The  cenerous  vd  sh  that  a  free  people  must  have  to 
disseminate  freedom,  the  grateful  em.otion  v/hich  rejoices  in 
the  happiness  of  a  benefactor,  the  interest  vie   must  feel  as 
\7ell  in  the  liberty  as  in  the  power  of  this  co^mtry,  all  con- 
spire to  make  us  far  from  indifferent  spectators." 

Nor  does  this  feeling  vanish  as  tlie  Revolution  proceeds. 

K    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  27,  219. 

4-    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  21 

r    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  68.   April  29,  1789. 
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In   the   surroner   of  1790   he   "sincerely,    nay,    devoutly"   v/ishes 
that    the   constitution    (in  which  ho'.Yevei"  he   does  not   believe 
and  vihich  he   declares   is   f-ood   for  nothing)    "may  be  productive 
of  great   and  lasting  good   to   France"    and   it   is   almost   v;i  th 
the   fervent    sympathy   of  a  Frenchman  him.self   that   he  v/rites, 
as   he   contemplates    the   great    events  unrolling    t-^.ernselvos   be- 
fore him,    and   the   little  men  at    the  heliiT,    yrith    their   vain  and 
petty  plans   and   their   distressing   incompetence,    "v/ould    to    C-od 
that   in  a   certain  city  Y.'hich  you  have   sometimes    seen,    there 
vrere   great  men   established   to  meet  v/ith  proper   dignity   tlie 

X 

greatness  of  those  incidents  v/hich  v.'-ill  be  hourly  produced." 
And  farther  on  "I  deeply  bemoan  these  things  for  I  love  France 
sincerely"   And  even  later  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1792  when 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  old  regime  had  been  destroyed,  vrtien 
the  Royal  family  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  and  the  As- 
sembly in  the  power  of  the  Parisian  mob,  wh.en  the  social, 
moral  and  political  demoralization  of  the  country  v/as  complete 
and  Yfhen   T.'orris  looked  in  all  this  chaos  for  anything  of  which 
he  could  approve,  his  deep  interest  in  and  attacliment  to 
France  v;ere  not  shaken  for  he  writes  to  Thomas  Pinckney  "I 
T;ish  much,  very  much  the  happiness  of  this  inconstant  people. 

X   Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  313-214. 
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I  feel  (grateful  for  their  efforts  in  our  cause  and  I  consider 
the  ostablislinent  of  a  good  constitution  here  as  a  principal 
means,  under  Divine  Providence,  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
freedcrr.  to  the  many  millions  of  m.y  fellov/  oien  who  f^^-roan  in 
bondage  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe.  "    This  passage,  like 
many  others,  sho^vs  that  Morris  believed  that  a  Revolution  v;as 
necessary  and  might,  if  v/ell  carried  out,  lead  to  useful  and 
permanent  results.    He  believed  that  reform  was  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.   A  change  of  some  sort  was  neces- 
sary and  although  the  French  had,  as  was  natural,  f^one    to  an 
extreme,  he  saw  reason  to  hope  that,  seeing  their  errors, 
they  might  in  the  future  proceed  more  wisely.   He  clings  to 
this  hope  as  long  as  it  seer.s  possible  that  affairs  may  take  £ 
good  turn.   Then  he  expresses  repeatedly  his  sorrow  that  this 
splendid  opportunity  for  introducing  a  better  social  and  po- 
litical order  amiOng  m.en  has  been  lo^_t  and  perhaps  forever. 


K   Ed.  Morris  II  p.  8.   Dec.  3,  1792. 
f    Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  38,  303,  525. 
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PRAI'TCE  IN  TITE  SPRINPr  OF  17S9. 


Morris  reached  Paris  the  3rd  of  February,  1780.   All 
eyes  were  then  focused  upon  the  coming  States-General.    The 
election  campaign  was  at  its  height;  the  people  so  long  silent 
were  impatiently  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  should 
recover  their  ri"-hts  of  speech  and  confidently  expected  the 
early  inauguration  of  a  new  era,  bright  with  useful  reforms 
and  fraught  with  the  speedy  abolition  of  odious  abuses.   The 
word  constitution  was  upon  the  lips  of  every  Frenchman  and  in- 
flamed every  mind.    Hope  had  been  awakened  and  with  buoyant 
enthusiasm  looked  undaunted  into  the  difficult  future.   "Even 
voluptuo\isness  itself  arises  from  its  couch  of  roses",  xvrites 
f.^orris  early  in  Februar::,  "and  looks  anxiously  abroad  at  the 
busy  scene  to  which,  nothing  can  novr   be  indifferent.   A  spirit 
which  has  lain  dormant  for  generations  starts  up  and  stares 
about,  ignorant  of  the  r.ieans  of  obtaining  but  ardently  desir- 
ous to  possess  the  object,  consequently  active,  energetic, 

X 

easily  led,  but,  alas,  easily,  too  easily  misled." 

Morris  foimd  on  that  side  of  the  Altantic  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  what  he  had  left  on  this,  -  "a  nation  which  ex- 
ists in  hopes,  prospects  and  expectations,  the  reverence  for 
ancient  establishments  gone,  existing  fomis  shaken  to  the 
K    1  Ed.  I'Torris  I,  p.  21. 
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foundation  and  a  new  order  of  things  about  to  take  place  in 
which  perhaps  even  to  the  very  nanes  all  former  institutions 
v;ill  be  disregarded"  a  remarkable  conjecture  to  hazard,  thus 
early,  when  public  opinion  was  still  largely  conservative, 
yet  one  which  was  destined  to  be  fiilly  realized  later  in  the 
insane  innovations  of  Robespierre  and  the  Enra?;es.   Morris  is 
astounded  at  the  rapidity  of  the  chanr;-os  facing  on  in  Prance.  4- 
Books  on  that  country  a  half  a  dozen  years  old  furnis";  only 
obsolete  information.    Anglomania  iS*- raging.   The  desire  to 
imitate  the  English  is  unbounded  and  models  are  sought  in 
England  not  only  by  the  tailor  but  by  the  constitution-maker 
as  well.    Life  in  Paris  moves  so  fast  that  calm  reflection 
and  mature  deliberation  become  impossible.   In  this  feverish 
atmosphere  men  are  compelle-1  to  pronounce  tlieir  definite  judg- 
ment on  a  given  siibject  after  a  moment's  hasty  glance.    The 
result  is  that  public  opinion,  thus  hurried,  is  very  apt  to  be 
unsoLmd  and  insecure. 

The  utter  lack  of  thoughtful  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  for  the  approaching  events,  the  want  of  any 
definite  programme,  the  absence  of  anything  like  statesmanship 

K  That  public  opinion  was  less  radical  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed see  Lowell  "The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution. "  Ch.  The 
i-        Ed.  Morris  I  p.  31-35.  "Cahiers." 

7   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  31-53. 
i-        Ed.  Morris  I  p.  57. 
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filled  ?.!orris   :vith  amazement.         "The  revolution    that   is   carry- 
ing on   in   this    country   is   a   stran,<^e   one.         A  few  people  who 
have   set   it    Toin^  look   on  \7i  th  astonisliraent   at    their  o'.iTi 

K 

work. "   The  ministers  incompetent,  vacillating,  short-sighted 
were  working  out  their  omi   destruction  v;ith  blind  fatuity. 
They  knev;'  not  v/hat  they  were  doing  nor  what  to  do.   Amid  all 
those  in  public  view  ''orris  discovered  no  one  plainly  marked 
as  the  man  of  the  tines.   "Gods"  he  exclaims,  "what  a  theater 
this  is  for  a  first  rate  character."   Me  looks  for  this  char- 
acter and  looks  in  vain.   Years  later  '-.e  will  consider  it  ex- 
traordinary that  times  so  fruitfiil.  so  intense,  so  pregnant 
have  brought  forth  no  one  to  be  their  master. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  I.Iorris 
says  but  little.   He  finds  agriculture  in  a  very  backward 
state.    !''uch  land  lies  fallow  and  much  is  but  slovenly  cul- 
tivated.   Husbandry  is  a  science  but  very  little  understood, 
yet  v;ere  it  understood,  miracles  might  be  performed.   "If  at 
the  same  time,"  he  writes,  "they  should  improve  both  their 
agriculture  and  constitution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  power  of  this  nation.   But  the  progress  of  this  na- 

K       Ed.    Morris   I   p.    55. 

4-        "Rd.    Morris    I    p.     56;    also   Ed.    ?.!orris    II   p. 61.         "It   is    a 
wonderfiil   thing,    sir,    that   four   years  of   conv^alsion  among 
24,000,000   people  has  brought   forth  no   one   either   in  civil   or 
military   life   whose  head  would   fit    the   cap   which  fortune  has 
woven."        April   18,    1794. 
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tion   sooms    to   be  much  greater   in   the   fine  arts    tlian   in   the 
usef\il  arts.      This   perhaps   depends   on  a   governrnent   oppressive 
to   industrjr  but   favorable    to   p;enius.  " 

The   aspect   of  Paris    is    threatening,    misery,    there,    taking 
on   its  most   intense   forms.      The  people   are   suffering   severely 
from  cold.      Later,    as   summer   draws   on   famine    sets   in.      The 
great   host   of    the  unemployed  increases   daily   and    their   demand 
for   bread   ever    "-rowing   louder   and  more   imperative   can  only 
v.'ith   the   greatest    difficulty  be    satisfied  by   extreme   vigi- 
lance  and  attention   on    the  part   of   the   government.      This   vig- 
ilance  and   attention  are   rendered  doubly   difficult   by    the 
very   intensity  of    the   suffering   they   aim   to   allay.      All   grain 
convoys  must   be  guarded  by    the  military   else    they  vrould  never 
reach    tJieir   destination,    but   would  be   robbed   and   exhausted 

ViThile   on    the   way.      For  v;eeks    the  grain   supply   is  maintained 

)- 
only  by  means  of  rigorous  military  protection. 

The   status   of   the  national  morals   is   grapliically  por- 
trayed  in  a   letter  written    to   General  V/'ashin^-ton   in    the   latter 
part   of  April   on   the   eve   of    the   States-General.         "The  materi- 

K    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  53. 

T   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  38.    "They  are  stowed  away  so  close  and 

in  such  little  cabins  that  if  they  live  through  the  first  few 

months  they  have  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  about  them. " 

t    Ed.  Worris  I  p.  110. 

)-   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  111. 
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als  for  a  revolution  in  this  country  ars  very  indifferent. 
Everybody  agrees  that  there  is  an  utter  prostration  of  morals, 
but  this  p-eneral  position  can  never  convey  to  the  Arrerican 
mind  the  de.p;ree  of  depravity.   It  is  not  by  any  fifrure  of 
rhetoric  or  force  of  language  that  the  idea  can  be  communicated. 
An  hundred  anecdotes  and  an  himdred  thousand  examples  are 
required  to  sho'.v  the  extreme  rottenness  of  every  member. 
There  are  men  and  -women  who  are  greatly  and  eminently  virtu- 
ous.  I  have  the  pleasiare  to  number  many  in  my  own  acquain- 
tance but  they  stand  forward  from  a  background  deeply  and 
darkly  shaded.   It  is  however  from  such  crumbling  matter  that 
the  great  edifice  of  freedom  is  to  be  erected  here.   k  k  k 
I  ov/n  that  I  am.  not  without  a]:prehension  for  there  is  one 
fatal  principle  which  pervades  all  ranks.   It  is  a  perfect 
indifference  to  the  violation  of  all  engagements.   Inconsis- 
tency is  so  mingled  in  the  blood,  marrow  and  very  essence  of 
this  people  that  when  a  man  of  ?:igh  rank  and  importance 
laughs  to-day  at  what  he  seriously  asserted  yesterday,  it  is 
considered  as  in  the  natural  order  of  things.   Consistency 
is  the  phenom.enon. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  no  religion  but  their 
priests,  no  law  but  their  superiors,  no  morals  but  their 
interest.    These  are  the  creatures  who  led  by  drunken  curates 
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are  now  in  the  high  road  a  la  liberte." 

After  several  mont'is'  observation  of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace he  writes  that  Paris  is  perhaps  as  wicked  a  city  as  ex- 
ists,  riere  the  blackest  crimes,  the  most  shameless  corruption, 
the  most  flagrant  misdeeds  are  rife.   Incest,  nuirder, 
bestiality,  fraud,  rapine,  oppression,  baseness,  cruelty, 
such  are  the  crimes  of  which  Morris  accuses  Paris  "and  yet", 
says  he,  "this  is  the  city  which  has  stepped  forward  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty. " 

The  radical  and  theoretical  character  of  the  current  po- 
litical thought,  ready  to  embark  upon  the  most  venturesome  ex- 
periments , finds  a  determined  opponent  in  I.Iorris  v/ho  had  been 
trained  in  the  hard  and  unromantic  school  of  practical  poli- 
tics.  The  literati  sitting  at  ease  in  their  studies  spin  out 
new  political  systems  attractive  without  doubt  yet  suitable 
alone  for  men  whose  like  have  never  yet  been  seen.    They  be- 
hold the  evils  and  deficiencies  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  deduce  therefrom  the  simple  doctrine  that  every- 
thing will  necessarily  go  better  in  proportion  as  it  departs 

)- 
from  existing  institutions.    Such  hopeless  dilletanteism  has 

K   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  69.    See  also  I  p.  224  iinder  the  date 

Nov.  10,  17S9.  "Surely  there  never  was  a  nation  v.^hich  verged 

faster  towards  anarchy.   No  law,  no  morals,  no  principles, 

no  religion. " 

4-   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  200. 

y        Ed.  Morris  I  p.  198. 

)-   Ed.  Morris. 
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no  role  to  play  in  the  constructive  work  of  statesmanship; 
nor  is  this  theoretical  speculative  cast  of  thouf^ht  peculiar 
to  the  literati.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  classes 
quite  p^enerally  who  imprudently  play  with  republicanism  only 
later  content  to  cease  after  beinrr  scorched  themselves.   For 
the  present  all  heads  are  buzzinr  with  speculative  ideas. 
"Republicanism,"  says  ?.'orris,  "is  absolutely  a  moral  influ- 
enza from  which  neither  titles,  places,  nor  even  the  diadem 

H 

can  guard  their  possessor.    In  Morris'  view  such  ideas  of 
j'^overnraent  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  French  people. 

In  the  midst  of  this  advanced  society  Morris  is  an 
anomaly.   ?resh  from  the  newly  founded  republic  across  the 
sea,  to  whose  foundation  he  had  himself  contributed,  he  is 
taunted  here  in  Paris  with  beinp;  an  aristocrat.   Madame  de 
Tease,.  Madame  de  Lafayette  find  his  views  altogether  too 
moderate.   He  writes  a  friend  that  he  has  the  strangest  em- 
ployment imaginable.   "A  republican  and  just  as  it  were 
emerged  from,  one  of  tl:e  most  republican  constitutions  I  preach 
incessantly  respect  for  the  Prince,  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  nobility  and  moderation  not  only  in  the  object  but  also 
in  the  pursuit  of  it."   This  is  the  burden  of  all  his  later 

X   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  35. 
^    "Rd.  Morris  I  p.  27. 
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advice  to  those  active  in  the  Revolution;  moderation,  respect 
for  the  established  order.   The  conservatism  of  his  nature 
and  trainin"-  was  thiis  early  aroused  by  the  radical  and  dan^^er- 
ous  theories  around  hiin  as  it  will  later  be  confirmed  by  the 
violence  of  the  deeds  to  which  they  will  lead.   He  steadily 
combats  "the  violence  and  excess  of  those  persons  v/ho,  either 
inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  freedom  or  prompted  by 
sinister  designs  are  disposed  to  drive  everythinj^  to  extrem.ity-" 

Such  is  Prance  as  ''orris  finds  her  in  1789.   Reverence 
for  existing  institutions  v/as  gone,  the  very  foundation  of 
society  had  been  sapped.   A  sodden,  debased,  vicious  populace, 
sentimental,  romantic . literati  whose  ideas  came  from  study 
shelves  and  vmose  ignorance  of  the  actual  v/orld  vras    such  as 
only  closet  scholars  can  pretend  to,  wore  crying  loudly  for 
liberty,  which  like  a  phantom  floating  before  them  they  but 
dimly  and  imperfectly  understood.    t'orris  felt  that  such 
people  were  poor  masters  to  build  the  edifice  of  freedom,  for, 
in  his  viev/,  their  idea   of  freedom  was  superficial,  tlieir 
conceptions  of  society  and  the  state  false  and  m.isshapen. 
Add  to  tlii  s  the  irresolution  and  wavering,  timidity  of  the 
ministry,  dilly-dallying  with  half  measures,  the  populace  of 
Paris  goaded  on  by  hunger  and  ever  ready  to  break  fortVi  into 
deeds  of  violence,  tlie  prevailing  immorality,  the  levity  and 
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incompotonce  of  the  hif^her  classes  and  ^ve  have  the  picture 
painted  by  a  cool  and  far-seeing  American  of  Prance  at  the 
outbreak  of  her  Revolution.    Add  further  the  condition  of 
tlie  anny,  the  only  remaining  support  of  existing  institutions 
nov^  that  philosophy  has  deserted  them  and  popular  loyalty  been 
undermined  and  which  Worris  finds  is  undisciplined,  unrelia- 
ble, infected  itself  v/i  th  the  nevr   ideas  and  hence  sure  not 
to  act  arainst  the  Third  Estate  and  the  people,  and  the  shadows 

K 

on  the  picture  deepen.    "All  these  things,"  says  Worris,  in 
a  nation  not  yet  fitted  by  education  and  habit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  give  me  frequently  suspicions  that  they  v;ill 
greatly  overshoot  the  mark  if  indeed  they  have  not  already 
done  it." 

On  July  1,  1789,  tv/o  weeks  before  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille  T.Torris  writes  to  Jay  that  "Liberte  is  now  the 

general  cry  and  Autorite  is  a  name,  not  a  real  existence." 

)- 
M.  Taine  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history   wrongly  ascribes 

this  to  Morris  correspondence  with  Washington  and  gives  it 
the  date  July  19.    It  v/as  however  written  July  1,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Jay.    Manifestly  Morris'  criticism  is  much  more  strik- 

X   Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  107,  108,  109,  115,  143.   See  also  Ed. 
Sparks  II,  p.  86,  July  31,  1780.   "The  whole  army  have  de- 
clared for  liberty.  " 

f   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  109       j        Ed.  Morris  I  p.  lOS. 
)-  "French  Revolution"  Vol.  I  p.  33. 
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ing  and   important   if  written   at    tho   earlier   date.       To    sa;/  of 
the   f^overnment    that   it    is   in   a   state  of  dissolution  a   fort- 
night before    tlie  great  popular   insurrection  which   embodied 
that   dissolution  occurred   and   when   it   v/as   as   yet  undreamed  of, 
differs  v/idely   from   sayin:-^   the   same    thing  five   days   after   that 
event   has    taken  place. 
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TIEE  CONSTITUEiiT  ASSEIviBLY. 

It3  Character. 

On   the  fifth  of  May  1789  the  States-General  were 
convened  in  the  splendid  Salle  des  Menus  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles  amid  the  pomp  and  display  of  royalty,  the  trappings 
of  a  brilliant  and  doomed  society.   It  Y/as  "the  last  gala  day 
of  the  old  monarchy."    Of  all  Morris' brilliant  descriptions 
of  Revolutionary  events  none  is  more  vivid  than  that  of  this 
first  session  of  the  States-General.     V/hen  M.  Necker  enters 
the  hall  he  is  warmly  applauded;  so  is  the  notorious  Duke  of 

Orleans;  likewise  a  Bishop  who  has  long  lived  in  his  diocese 
faithfully  practising  his  profession  instead  of  idling  a'-vay 
his  time  at  Court.    An  old  man  v/ho  has  refused  to  wear  the 
costume  prescribed  for  the  Third  Estate  and  v;ho  appears  in 
farmer's  clothes  is  loudly  applauded.    M.  de  Mirabeau  is 
hissed.   The  King  and  Queen  arrive.    The  King  makes  a  short 
neat  speech  and  "is  interrupted",  says  Morris,  "in  the  read- 
ing by  acclamations  so  warm  and  of  such  lively  affection  that 
the  tears  start  from  my  eyes  in  spite  of  myself.    The  Q,ueen 
weeps  or  seems  to  v/eep  but  not  one  voice  is  heard  to  v/ish  her 
v;ell.   I  would  certainly  raise  my  voice  if  I  .rere  a  Frenchman; 
but  I  have  no  right  to  express  a  sentiment  and  in  vain  solicit 

K  Ed.  Morris  I,  pp. 74-76 
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those  v;ho  are  near  me  to  do  it."   After  the  King  s  sieech  the 
Garde  des  Sceaux  makes  one  much   longer,  awkwardly  and  indis- 
tinctly delivered.    Then  iVi .  ITecker  rises.    "He  tries  to  play 
the  orator,  but  plays  it  very  ill."   Long,  loud  and  incessant 
are  the  plaudits  he  receives,  but  so  uaigraceful  is  his  manner, 
so  bad  his  accent  that  it  is  a  relief  7!hen   he  gives  v/ay  and 
lets  a  clerk  read  the  remainder  of  his  speech.    "After  the 
speech  is  over  the  King  rises  to  depart"  says  Morris  "and  re- 
ceives a  long  and  affecting  Vive  le_  roi .   The  Q,ueen  rises, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction  she  hears  for  the  first  time  in 
several  months  the  sound  of  Vive  la.  Reinej_   She  makes  a  low 
courtesy  and  this  produces  a  louder  acclamation,  and  that  a 
1 o we r  c  our  t  e  s  y . " 

Such  was  the  opening  day  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 

K 

bly.    It  is  "the  day  which  my  heart  has  long  awaited",  said 
Louis  XVI  in  his  opening  address,  thus  voicing  his  c\'fn   thought 
as  well  as  that  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  nation.    ^Iiat 
is  the  character  of  this  Asse:.;bly  called  finally  after  such 
dreary  and  impatient  waiting?    Is  it  competent  to  discharge 
its  imijortant  task,  the  thorough  and  permanent  reformation  of 

great  state?   Morris'  answer  is  decisively,  Nol  Neither  its 
membersiiip,  nor  its  environment,  nor  its  modes  of  procedure, 

K   Blanc.   French  Revolution,  I   p.  463 
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nor  the  spirit  vrhich  rules  it,  nor  the  external  influences  it 
obeys  inspire  him  with  confidence.    That  political  inexperi- 
ence, that  eloquent  idealism,  that  ill-timed  infatuation  for 
philosophy  and  reason,  whose  presence  and  influence  in  the 
nation  he  has  already  deplored  he  finds  dominant  here  in  the 
Constitutional  Assembly.    And  a  species  of  thought,  adapted 
perliaps  to  the  salons  of  the  leisured  great,  serving  there  "as 
ingenious  exercises  for  the  mind^'  ^rows  rank  and  poisonous 
transplanted  to  the  national  parliament.    Here  in  the  face 
of  the  diseased  body  politic,  Morris  tnought  th.e  practical 
knowledge  of  the  statesman,  not  of  tiie  doctrinaire  was  indis- 
pensible.    Those  who  would  cure  such  a  society  by  exploits 
of  the  imagination  however  daring,  of  losic  however  flawless, 
were  ill-adapted  to  the  crisis.    Yet  of  such  a  character 
were  very  many  of  those  who  had  been  suminoned  to  Versailles 
to  prescribe  for  unhealthy  France.    morris  notes  that  there 
are  among  them  some  able  men  yet  even  among  the  best  of  these 
there  is  a  lack  of  political  experience  and  of  those  stable 

K  Ed.  Morris,  I   p.  443.    "They  have  all  that  romantic 
spirit  and  all  those  romantic  ideas  of  government  which, 
happily  for  us  in  Airierica,  we  were  cured  of  before  it  was 
too  late. " 

Ed.  Sparks,  II,  p.  127.  "The  greater  part  have  adopted  system- 
atic reasonings  in  matters  of  coiumarce  as  in  those  of  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  disdaining  attention  to  facts  and  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  experience  while  others  deliberate  they  de- 
cide and  are  more  constant  in  their  opinions  in  proportion 
as  they  are  less  acquainted  with  the  subject,  which  is 
natural  enough. "  27 


and  healthy  traits  of  character  desirable  in  legislators, 
v/hich  bodes  ill  for  the  futui'e.    There  are  many  "who  with 
much  imagination  have  little  knov/ledge,  judgment  or  reflee- 

K 

tion. " 

The  Assembly  divides  toirard  the  close  of  the  year 
(1789)  into  three  parties,  one  called  tne  aristocrats,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility  and  high  clergy,  advocating  a  form 
of  goveriiinent  in  v/hich  they  shall  constitute  a  separate  body; 
another,  the  middle  party,  opposed  to  extreme  measm^es,  in 
favor  of  a  free  government.   "The  third  is  composed  of  what 
are  hc-re  called  the  Enrages,  that  is  madinen.    These  are  the 
most  numerous  and  are  of  that  class  which  in  America  is  knov/n 
by  the  name  of  pettifogging  lawyers,  together  with  a  host  of 
curates  and  many  of  those  who  in  all  revolutions  throng  to 
the  standard  of  change  because  they  are  not  well.    This  party 
in  close  alliance  -vith  the  populace  derives  from  that  circuna- 
stance  very  great  authority.    They  have  already  unhinged 
everything.    The  torrent  rushes  on,  irresistible  xintil  it 
shall  nave  wasted  itself.  a        >:   >:   The  middle  party  who 
mean  well  have  unfortunately  acquired  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment from  books,  and  are  adiiiirable  fellows  on  paper;  but  as 
it  happens  somewhat  unfortunately,  that  the  men  who  live  in 
the  world  are  very  different  from  those  who  dwell  in  the  heads 
K    Ed.  J.^orris  I  p.  143. 


of  philosophers,    it   is   not    to  be  v/ondered  at    if   the   systems 
taken,  out   of  books   are   fit   for  nothing  but    to   be  put   into 

K 

books   again. " 

This   constant    tendency    to    theorize  upon   everything,    to 
solve   every    ererr^ency  by   an  appeal    to   books, v/ins    from  Morris 
only   satire   and    scorn.      Ke   gives   a   case  illustrating    the   rare 
fitness  of    the    then   rulers    to    conduct    the   affairs  of   th.e  king- 
dom.     There   is   a    scarcity   of  bread  -jhich  must   be  r"et    in   some 
way.         Lafayette   is   alarmed   about   it   and  brings    the  matter  up 
for  discussion.      Surely    this   is   a   question   to   be    settled  by 
practical   common   sense   and  business  methods   rather   than  by 
book-lore.        Yet    the  Duke   de   la  Rochefoucault ,    a  man  of  promi- 
nence  and   influence,    thinks    to   aid   in  meeting   the   difficulty 
by    tellinc  of   som.e   one   "vdio   har-   'jvritten  an    excellent   book 
upon   the   commerce  of  grain."    Morris   felt   and   continued    to 
feel  only    the   sincerest    contemi)t   for    those   theorists   \Tho,    in 
Arthur  Young's  phrase  used   to    talk   glibly   about    "making  a 
constitution"    as   if  it  were   "a  pudding   to  be  made  by   a  re- 
c  ei  p  t .  " 

But,      if   the   equipment   of   these   constitution  makers   is 

K        Ed.    Morris    I   pp.    277-8. 
4-        Sd.    Morris    I    p.    156. 
j        Young's   Travels  p.    183. 
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vulnerable  and  defective  in  so  many  points  can  no  thin,";  be 
said  in  approval  of  the  methods  they  adopt  to  enable  them  to 
form  this  new  re,^^ime  under  which  their  aims  are  to  be  real- 
ized.   But  little,  in  Iviorris'  view.    The  very  structure  of 
the  Assem.bly  itself  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  internal 
regulations  are  better  fiti'sd  to  thwart  than  to  further  its 
mission  as  a  constitution  making  body.   The  Assembl;:  contain- 
ing nearly  twelve  hundred  members  is  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wi eldly  demanding  a  hall  so  vast  that  conversational  discus- 
sion becomes  quite  impossible.   Nor  is  this  all,  for  there 
are  no  closed  sessions  but  the  galleries  are  throvm  open  to 
the  public  who  add  a  thousand  more  to  the  audience  and  v;ho 
themselves  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  applaud- 
ing, hissing,  threatening,  the  mem^bers  of  the  Assembly. 

Further,  they  neglect  to  adopt  any  distinct  and  tried 
method  of  parliamentary  order.   Of  discussion  proper  there  is 

X 

none,    only   set   speeches  more   or   less    elaborate."      They   discuss 
nothing   in   their  Assembly,"    says   T.'orris,    "one   large  half  of 
the   tim.e  is    spent   in  hollov/ing  and  bawling,    -    their  manner  of 

K   Ed.  Morris  II  p.  A.Z>'\ .         "On  en  lisait  de  fort  beaux  (dis- 
cours)  dans  cette  Assemblee  mais  on  n'y  discutait  rien." 
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speaking.         "Those   who   intend   to    speak   v/rite    their  names   on 
a   tablet   and    ara  heard   in    the   order    th?.t    their   names   are   v/rit- 
ten  dovm,    if   the  others   v;ill  hear    them,    ^vhich    they   often  re- 
fuse  to   do,    keepina-  up   a   continual  uproar    till    the   orator 
leaves   the  pulpit."        f^any   of    the   speeches   are  merely   for 
parade.         Beincr  printe-T,    they   are  made   to    sound   and   look   '"-ell 
rather    than  necessarily    to   produce   conviction  or   to   convey 
instr-Liction.      Often    these   speeches  before  bein^  delivered   are 
read  at  brilliant   soirees   before   enthusiastic   and  applaudinn: 
ladies   and  altered   at    times   at    their   su(]:,'^estion,    to    suit    their 
finer   '.«;isdom.         Such    theatrical   dilletanteism.   was   utterly    re- 
pugnant   to   ?/orris'    sense  of   tlie  dirrnity   and   seriousness   of 

m.om.ent   and  he  was   astonished    to    find   it   flourishing   in    the 
very  midst   of   the  Assembly.        I.Ien,    vested  with   the  hiprhest 
pov.'ers   in   the   State   and   commissioned   to   provide   for    the  pres- 
ent  and   future  welfare   of   their   country   were  yet    susceptible 
of    the  raost    flippant   influences.      That    they,    battling  as    they 
vj'ere  with   the   gravest   crisis   in   their  national  history,    should 


X        Ed.    Morris    I    p.    278,    also    197.         "It    is   impossible    to 
imagine   a  more  disorderly   assembly.         They  neither   reason, 
examine,    nor  discuss.         They   clap    those  v/hom   they   approve   and 
hiss   those  whom  they   disapprove."        I.'irabeau   called   the  As- 
sembly  "the  wild  ass." 
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commit  errors,  great  and  irreparable,  perhaps,  Morris  could 
conceive;  but  to  see  them  have  hysterics,  to  see  them  in  mo- 
ments of  tempestuous  excitability  so   lose  their  self  control 
as  to  commit  the  most  senseless  and  silly  puerilities  v;as 
something  for  v/hich  he  was  not  prepared.   Yet  he  repeatedly 
sai"  gusts  of  violent  emotion  sv;eop  over  the  National  Assembly 
leading  to  deeds  which  would  have  been  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
had  they  not  become  deplorable,  when  committed  by  the  highest 
political  body  ever  convened  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

"Sometimes  an  orator  gets  up  in  the  midst  of  another  de- 
liberation," says  I.Torri  s,  "malces  a  fine  discourse  and  closes 
with  a  good  snug  resolution  which,  is  carried  with  a  huzza. 
Thus  in  considering  a  plan  for  a  national  bank  proposed  by 
H.  ITecker  one  of  them,  took  it  into  his  head  to  move  that  every 
member  should  give  his  silver  buckles  which  was  agreed  to  at 
once  and  the  honorable  member  laid  his  upon  the  table.   After 
this  tlie  business  went  on  again.  " 

After  having  watched  the  Assem.bly  a  year  and  a  half  Mor- 
ris writes  that  it  has  committed  many  blunders  which  are  not 

K        Ed.    Morris   I   p.    ■"'79.           These   displays   of   emotion  in 
places   little   suitable   for    them  are   found   even   in   the  finan- 
cial reports   of  }.'.    Ilecker.         "His   writings   on   finance  teemi 
with   that    sort   of   sensibility   which  m.akes    the   fortune  cf 
modern   romances."      Ed.    Morris   I   p.    2S3. 
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to   be  v/onde-"ed   at    "for   the:/   have   taken  genius   instead  of  reas- 
on for    their   ^aide,    adopted   experiment   instead  of   experience 
and  wander   in   the   dark  because    they  prefer   lightninp;   to 
light." 

Nor  was    the    environment   of   the  Assernblr    such   as    to    enable 
it    to    labor   and   debate   in  peace,    the  one   absolutely    essential 
condition  for    the   success   of   a   constitution   framing  body. 
Korris  believed   that    all   hope  of   self  poised  deliberation   and 
free  discussion  was    lost    to    the  Assei"bly  when   it  moved   to 
Paris    the   Gth  of  October,    1739.       "There   can  be  no   question 
of   freedom  of  debate,"    says  he,    "in  a  place   so   remarkable   for 
order   and  decency   as    the   city   of  Paris."  Nor  was    there. 

The   intimidations   of  Paris   nov/  be'-an   and   they  did     not    cease 
for  many  m.onths.      Insurrections   and  popular   outbreaks   ?;ere 
organised   in  Paris   v;-hose  ob'ject   was    to   persiiade   the  Assembly 
"by    the    gentle   influence  of   the   cord"      to   obey    the  peoples' 
behest. 

At    the   close  of   the   year   I'^QO   Morris   gives    the   situation 
as   follows:      "This   unliappy   countr:',    bewildered  in   tlie  pursuit 

y-  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  435. 
T  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  177. 
7   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  ''-35;  also  p.  214. 
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of  metaphysical  whimsies  presents    to   one   s  moral   viev/  a 
mighty   ruin     k     x      k   the   sovereif^n  humbled   to    the  level   of 
a  begj^r's   pity,    \vithout   resources,    v/ithout   authority,    with- 
out  a   friend;    the  Assembly  at   once   a  master  and  a   slave   - 
new  in  pov/er,    \';ild   in   theory,    ra:v   in  practice,    it    en,p:roGses 
all   functions    thou/^h  incapable  of   exercisin?:!;  any,    and  has 
taten   from   this   fierce,    ferocious   people   every   restraint   of 
relirricn  and  of  respect.      x     k      k      One   thing   seems    to  be    tol- 
erably ascertained,    that    the    p-lorioufi   opportunity   is   lost   and 
(for    this    tire   at   least)    the  Revolution  has   failed." 

It   is    easy   to  understand  Morris'    antipathy    to    such  an 
Assembly.      No    contrast    could  be  more   startling    than    that   of 
the  body    that  had   framed  our   Constitution  and    that   which  "^as 
at  v;ork   on  one   for  Prance.      In   every   respect    tliey  were  at 
variance.      Morris   naturally   compared   oi;r  assem.bly,    sm.all  and 
wieldy   in  num^bers,    fall  of    sound   and  ripe  political   v/isdom. 
and   sagacity,    governed  by  v;ell   established  modes   of  procedure, 
conducting  its   labors   in   quiet,    free   from   intimidation   and 
threat,    v;i  th   the  m.onster   convention  of  Prance,    filled  with 
theorists,    radicals   or   dreame^^s,    disorderly  v/ithin  and    the 
victim   of   disorder   vdthout,    acting  under    the   influence   of 
fear  generated   from   the   surrounding  mob   or  of   contagious  pas- 
K        Ed.    Morris  p.    353-60. 
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sion   S]->rin;rr;inn:  up   uncontrolled   in   its   very  midst,  only    to    si^ond 
itself  in  much   confi.ision  or  folly,  and,    knov/inr  hor;  difficult 
it   had   been    to    frane   a   constitution  in    the   former,    he  mi^^ht  easily 
become   Tsessimistic   in  re.p-ard   to    the   latter. 
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Tim   COKSTITIIEI^TT  ASSEMBLY 


Its  ?^rk . 
Holdinrz  such  opinions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  I'orris 
naturally  indul'^ed  in  no  excessive  exj-ectations  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  its  labors.   He  believed  that  the  Assembly  v/as  in- 
capable, unqualified  for  its  task.    He  believed  that  the 
mental  state  of  the  nation  was  unhealthy,  shaken,  distracted. 
He  found  that  the  American  example  had  powerfully  affected 
the  attitude  of  French  thouf^ht  toward  liberty,  equality  and 
constitutional  popular  government,  yet  he  feared  lest  the 
French,  luckin.f^  experience  and  balance,  woul'l  seek  to  apply 
these  ideas  in  an  arbitrary  way  with  a  dan<;i;erous  disregard  of 
existing  conditions.   He  did  not  however,  allow  his  gloomy 
predispositions  to  tinge  his  judgments  of  the  specific  deeds 
of  the  Assembly.    He  looked  at  the  laws  which  were  enacted 
with  an  open,  im.partial  mind  and  found  most  of  them  v.^anting. 
Independent  in  his  criticism,  gifted  with  keen  insir-ht  into 
men  and  their  deeds  and  guided  by  a  soiind  and  ripe  political 
philosoj)hy  he  analyzes  with  great  acam.en  som.e  of  the  features 
of  contemporary  Prencli  history.   He  does  not  condemn  invaria- 
bly as  if  by  force  of  liabit  or  because  of  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tive sjTiipathy  and  yet  in  the  mass  his  criticisms  are  condemna- 

K   Ed.  Morris  Vol.  I  p.  39:114. 
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tions . 

The  Royal  Authority  was  attacked  early  in  tlie  Revolution, 
v/as  gradually  pillaged  of  all  its  functions,  and  finally  left 
v;eak  and  almost  lifeless.   The  King  was  made  a  roi  faineant 
seated  upon  an  insignificant  throne.    By  the  Constitution  of 
1791  lie  -.vas  deprived  of  all  real  pov/er  and  becar.-e  an  inert 
figure  head.    Ke  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Government  yet  he  coulri  neither  summon  nor  dissolve  Par- 
liament, nor  take  his  ministers  from,  it  and  in  this  manner 
figure  in  le>^islation.   He  liad  no  power  of  appointment,  ju- 
dicial, administrative,  civil,  military  and  ecclestiastical 
positions  all  being  filled  by  election.  His  veto  was  merely 
suspensive.   He  could  neither  declare  war  nor  conclude  peace. 
His  highest  and  only  Inunctions  were  simply  those  of  an  inter- 
mediary clerk. 

In  a  monarchy  so  extenuated  as  this  Morris  had  no  faith. 
He  believed  tliat  France  needed  a  strong  executive  head,  that 
having  been  accustomed  to  it  so  lone,  she  could  not  brusquely 
overthrow  it  without  dan-^er  to  herself.    He  discovered  that 
the  reason  of  this  extreme  restriction  of  royal  authority  to 
the  discharge  of  mere  formalities  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
French  had  only  knann    the  evils  of  too  pov/erful  an  executive. 
The  disadvantages  of  one  too  weak  lay  outside  their  experience- 
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Their  political  education  had  been  one-sided,  their  political 
knov/ledre  was  defective,  inadequate,  warped. 

How  J'orris  v/as  no  stagnant  concorvative.   He  had  no  de- 
sire to  see  royal  authority  preserved  intact  as  it  was  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revoliit ion.    Restrictions  were  desirable  yet 
they  should  not  be  so  sweepin/r  as  to  result  in  the  complete 
withdrav/al  cf  authority  from  the  Kinrr.    Morris  was  no  reac- 
tionary, as  he  was  also  no  radical.   Tie  believed  in  an  execu- 
tive res;;;onsible  indeed,  yet  strono;.   He  saw  the  Kin.^  gradual- 
ly rifled  of  all  his  power  and  he  believed  that  the  only  res- 
cue from  the  ensuin.-:'  anarchy  v/ould  lie  in  a  partial  return  to 
this  authority.   He  repeatedly  urged  his  friends,  Lafayette 
among  others,  to  rally  aroLmd  the  tottering  throne.   He  assur- 
ed them  that  the  party  of  the  King  was  the  only  one  which 
could  predominate  witho^it  danger  to  the  people.    France  is 
"used  tc  beinc-  governed  and  must  be  governed.  "    In  this  de- 
sire to  preserve  authority  for  the  King  Morris  is  not  influ- 
enced by  personal  considerations.   His  criticism.s  of  Louis 
X\''I  are  indifferent,  unflattering,  at  tim.es  harsh.    "He  is  an 
honest  man  and  wislies  really  to  do  good  but  he  has  not  either 
genius  or  ed^^cation  to  shov;  the  v/ay  towards  that  good  which  ho 

X 

desires."  His  character  is  weak  and  wavering.   He  acts  from 
fear  alone.    He  can  do  nothing  but  "float  along  on  the  cur- 
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rent  of  events,  beinr;  absolutely  a  cipher.  "   Had  the  King  been 
a  man  of  resoiirces  and  will  matters  v.ever   would  have  fallen 
into  30  dire  a  strait.   In  January,  1790  i.forris  writes  to 
Vfashin/jton:  "If  the  r ei [r^ninfr.   prince  were  not  the  snail  beer 

character  he  is,  there  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  watching 
events  and  making  tolerable  use  of  them,  he  would  regain  his 
authority.    But  v/hat  will  you  have  from  a  creature  v/ho,  situ- 
ated as  he  is,  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  well  and  laughs  and 
is  as  merry  agrigas  lives.   k   k   k  He  is  beloved  but  it  is 
not  v;ith  the  sort  of  love  which  a  monarch  should  inspire;  it 
is  that  kind  of  good  natured  pity  which  one  feels  for  a  led 
captive.   There  is  besides  no  possibility  of  serving  him,  for, 
at  the  slightest  sh.ow  of  opposition  he  givos  up  everything." 

■  It  was  for  the  office, not  ths  man  that  Morris  argued. 

Morris'  belief  in  a  strong  executive  was  increased  by 
the  further  decisions  of  the  Constitiient  Assembly.   It  reject- 
ed the  English  and  /'jnerican  forms  of  a  dual  legislat^are  and 
decided  that  the  National  Parliament  should  consist  of  a 
single  chamber  .    Morris  had  sided  with  the  Third  Estate  in 
believing  that  a  constitution  framing  body  should  be  unique. 
He  thought  that  in  forming  their  constitution  it  would  be  well 


K    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  281, 
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to  vote  par  tej:.e_   but  that  after  it  was  completed  it  would  be 
better  to  vote  par_  ordre.   But  when  the  Assembly  had  reduced 
the  pov/or  of  the  ''ing  to  a  m.inimur:-;,  had  arrogated  most  of  the 
authority  to  itself  and  had  declared  that  the  permanent  legis- 
lative form  should  be  a  sin/?-le  chamber,  to  be  elected  every 
tvro   years,  he  considered  that  as  "travelling  in  the  high  road 
to  anarchy  and  that  worst  of  all  tyrannies  the  despotism  of  a 
faction  in  a  popular  assembly. " 

Morris  further  dissented  from  the  legislation  affecting 
the  position  of  the  nobility.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion wlien  royal  authority  was  yet  strong  he  hoped  it  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  privileged  orders.   lie  did  not  agree 
with  Ml-.  Jefferson  that  it  was  desirable  to  annihilate  all 
distinctions  of  order.   "Ho'.v  far  such  views  may  be  right  re- 
specting mankind  in  general  is  I  think  extremely  problemati- 
cal," says  he  "but  with  respect  to  this  nation  I  am  sure  it 
is  wrong  and  cannot  eventuate  well. "   Though  moving  daily  in 
the  most  aristocratic  circles  of  Prance  Morris'  judgment  of 
the  French  nobility  was  not  thereby  vitiated.   lis  saw  clearly 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  class.    "e  saw  that  thou,^h  no 
longer  possessing  either  the  force,  the  wealth  or  the  talents 

X   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  154. 
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of  tiie  nation  it  hug;n:ed  its  venerable  privileros  and  "rathsr 
opposed  pride  than  argmnent  to  its  assailants."   The  noblos 
did  not  possess  the  ability  of  political  leadership  nor  the 
practical  shrewdness  to  knov/  when  it  was  necessary  to  yield. 
V/ithout  competent  leaders,  without  v/ell-niatured  plans,  it 
pursued  a  policy  of  sullen  unavailing  obstruction,  treacher- 
ous duplicit;-,  colossal  selfisrmess,  reactionary  scheming. 
Morris   early  saw  that  unless  they  acquired  a  constitutional 
sanction  to  some  of  their  privile/res  their  days  were  nvu-nbered.- 
This  they  did  not  do,  did  not  even  attempt  to  do,  neglecting; 
every  chance  to  win  favor  by  asstiming  an  open,  candid  attitude 
toward  the  other  classes  and  the  questions  at  issue,  wrapping 
themselves  uj)  in  their  age-worn  customs  and  usages,  relying 
for  support  upon  the  royal  authority,  for  success  upon  bold 
and  clever  strategems.   Yet  Morris  believed  that  a  certain 
constitutional  authority  should  be  preserved  to  them  that  be- 
ing "the  only  means  of  preserving  any  liberty  for  the  people.' 
Indeed,  without  such  a  provision  the  cons  ti  tuition  itself  could 
not  probably  st.and.   "If  they  have  the  good  sense,"  says  L'or- 
ris,  "to  give  the  nobles  as  such  some  sha'i^e  in  the  national 
authority  that  constitution  will  probably  endure;  but  other- 
wise it  will  degenerate  into  a  pure  m.onarchy,  or  become  a  vast 
K   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  38. 
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republic.   A  democrac:' can  that  last?   I  think  not 1  am 

X 

sure  not  unless  the  whole  people  are  ehaniP;ed.  "    To  confound 
the  nobility  entirely  v^ath  the  people  he  rer;arded  as  a 
"strange  doctrine"  .   Their  destruction  would  involve  "conse- 
quences most  pernicious."   He  re.Tarded  nobility  as  an  insti- 
tution of  slow  r^rowth,  v/i  th  ratifications  everyvifhere.  the  up- 
rooting of  which  could  do  nothinp;  but  remove  the  sole  barrier 
between  the  people  and  the  monarch  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
ei  th.er  for  a  com.plete  despotism  or  com:plete  anarchy.   He 
wotild  assir^n  them  a  definite  and  usef'al  role  in  the  mana.cement 
of  the  state.    He  believed  them  capable  to  perform  certain 
necessary  and  ir^iportant  governmental  functions.   But  the  tem- 
per of  the  Assem.bly  and  the  people  was  hostile  to  any  such 
step.   Not  only  vrere    they  stripped  of  all  the  pov/er  they  pos- 
sessed but  even  tlieir  titles,  coats-of-arms  etc.  were  talcen 
from  them.   Morris'  attitude  toward  this  question  as  toward 
that  of  royal  authority  was  not  determined  by  personal  s:,Tnpa- 
thy  or  affiliations  but  was  dictated  by  his  general  political 
creed.   Thoug?i  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  stay  in  Prance 
he  moved  chiefly  in  aristocratic  circles  and  found  here  most 

X  Ed.  TTorris  I  p.  IIG 
4-  do  I  p.  38. 
T        do     I  P.  112. 
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of  his  friends,  he  was  not  thereby  prejudiced  in  its  favor. 
He  nowhere  manifests  an  admiration  for  the  French  nobility 
as  such.   He  characterizes  their  pretensions  as  "absurd". 
He  finds  among  them  "ridiciilous  notions  of  aristocratic  folly? 
Indeed,  of  certain  members  of  this  aristocracy  v/hom  he  meets 
in  179G  in  Vienna  he  says  "The  conversation  of  these  gentle- 
men who  have  the  virtue  and  good  fortLine  of  their  grandfathers 
to  recommend  them  leads  me  almost  to  forget  the  crimes  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  often  the  unforgiving  tem.por  and  san- 
guinary wishes  which  they  exhibit  make  me  almost  believe  that 
the  assertion  of  their  enemies  is  trie,  viz:  that  it  is  suc- 
cess alone  which  has  determined  on  whose  side  should  be  the 
crimes  and  on  whose  the  misery."  He  criticised  tlie  court 
sharply,  condemned  the  dismissal  of  the  Necker  ministry  which 

brought  on  the  storminr  of  the  Bastille  as  "a  conspiracy 

)- 
against  freedom."   He  thinks  that  after  what  has  happened  the 

Corate  d'Artois,  brother  of  the  king,  should  be  exiled  from 

-) 
France.    Yet  he  held  that  despite  its  shortcomings  the  aris- 
tocracy could  become  a  useful  element  in  the  state.   And  he 
was  supported  by  tlie  example  of  England,  the  only  other  free 

X  F.d.  Morris  T   p.  383. 

4-  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  398. 

r  Ed.  Morris  II  p. 220. 

)-  Ed.  Morris  i  p.  132 

-)  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  129. 
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country  of  the  time  whose  social  rievelopment  had  been  similar 
to  that  of  France. 

Morris  ^as,  then,  opposed  to  the  Revolution  on  this  most 
fundamental  question,  that  of  the  relations  of  tlie  different 
classes  toward  each  other.    And  as  a  thoroa,r7;h  re-adjustment 
of  these  relations  v/as  one  of  the  chief  objects  and  results 
of  the  Revolution  this  opposition  is  of  vital  importance.   He 
was  estrantred  from  the  Revolution  by  these  radical  changes. 
He  dissented  from  its  essential  character. 

In  other  matters  subsidiary  to  these  chief  questions  his 
opinions  are  various.   On  the  subject  of  the  church  property 
his  criticisms  are  few.   He  urr^ed  that  it  be  obtained  by  the 
consent  of  the  cleryry,  thus  seemin*;  to  consent  to  confiscation 
but  upon  a  condition  that  rendered  it  manifestly  impractica- 
ble.   He  did  not  believe  in  a  State  church.   He  told  some  of 
his  friends  that  "Ood  is  sufficiently  able  to  do  his  own  busi- 
ness without  human  aid  and  that  man  should  confine  his  care 
to  the  actions  of  his  fello'.v  creatures  leavin/^  to  that  Being 
to  influence  the  thou?^hts  as  lie  m.ay  think  proper.  " 

The  Assembly  abolished  the  old  historic  territorial  di- 
visions of  the  country  into  provinces  and  divided  Prance  up 
into  S3  Departments,  nearly  equal  in  size  and  population. 

K   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  171.   See  also  I  p.  284. 
4-    Ed.  ?>!orris  I  p.  302. 
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After  this  Morris  refers  to  France  as  "this  late  kinip^dom" 
"cast  into  a   con,2;eries  of  little  democracies  not  laid  out 
accordingto  rivers  and  mountains  but  with  the  square  and  com- 
pass according  to  latitude  and  lonj^itude"  and  he  fears  that  as 
the  provinces   had   formerly  different  lav.'S  and  cus^oiris  and 
as  under  this  nev;  arranf^ement  the  clippinr:s  and  parinr-s  of 
several  provinces  must  fall  to'-ether  in  some  of  the  new  di- 
visions "such  fermenting  matter  must  give  them  a  kind  of  po- 
litical  colic.  " 

The  institution  of  the  municipalities  of  which  there  v/ere 
40,000  and  v/hich  were  the  real  centers  of  power  in  Prance  af- 
ter the  dovmfall  of  royal  authority  '.'orris  finds  radically 
wrong  and  predicts  that  they  will  become  tlie  sources  of  end- 
less confusions  and  complications  and  great  weakn.ess,  but 
nothing  can  nov:  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  for  the 
people  have  been  flattered  with  "such  oxtrava.-'-ant  notions  of 
liberty"  that  they  must  first  be  allowed  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence the  inadequacy  and  clumsiness  of  their  cvimbersome  and 
ill  contrived  institutions.   This  prediction  was  abundantly 
verified  by  later  experience  v/hen  the  municipalities  becom.ing 
quite  independent  split  up  the  central  authority  into  thous- 

K   Ed.  I 'orris  I  p.  230. 

^        Ed.  r.'orris  I.  p.  255;  267. 

7   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  294. 
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ands  of  fractional  morsels,  so  many  sources  of  miitual  oppo- 
sition and  obstruction. 

I.Torris  considers  the  abolition  of  the  parlement^s  neces- 

X 

sary  and  approves  it.    Their  abolition  is  a  blow  at  tyrrany 
and  essential  "to  the  establishment  of  freedom.,  justice  and 
order.  "   He  denounces,  ho'.vever,  the  decree  stopping;  pensions- 
given  by  the  King  to  the  Court  and  favorites on  the  ground 

that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  property.     He  believes 
that  when  "privileges  were  abolished  the  road  was  opened  for 
the  destruction  of  all  property"  and  in  his  view  yiroperty 
even  in  so  doubtful  a  form,  is  not  to  be  lightly  tampered  vath 
or  abolished. 

The  Assembly  v;as  at  work  upon  the  Constitution  during 
more  than  tv/o  years  from  June  17,  1739  to  September  S,  1791. 
For  some  tim.e  previous  to  its  final  com.pletion  the  question 
vms*.  Y/ould  the  King  accept  it  and  if  so,  would  he  accept  it 
simply  or  would  he  seize  the  occasion  to  give  expression  to 
his  personal  0])inions  in  regard  to  it?    This  question  was 
much  discussed  in  ministerial  and  governmental  circles.   At 
the  suggestion  of  one  of  those  v/ho  stood  near  the  King,  proba- 
bly M.  de  Montrnorin,  then  Secretary  of  State,  Morris  drew  up 

K   Ed.  I.Iorris  I  p.  112,   215. 
i-        Ed.  Morris  I  230,   265 
r        Ed.  Morris  T  p.  264. 
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a  Speech  and  Observations,  which  should  "De  delivered  by  the 
King  before  the  Assembly  on  taking  the  oath.   This  paper  v/as 
given  M.  de  T.'ontmorin  on  tl;e  27th  of  August,  1791  and  return- 
ed to  f.iorris  on  the  18th  of  October.   I'eanwhile  the  King  took 
the  oath  without  reservation  or  expression  of  opinion.   So 
though  'iorris'  writing  had  no  practical  result  it  remains  an 
able  and  acute  criticism  of  the  Constitution.   As  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  public  utterance  of  the  King  J'orris  nay  have 
pronounced  sentiments  therein  which  lie  himself  did  not  hold, 
yet  v/hich  he  may  have  considered  it  expedient  for  the  King  to 
express,  yet  it  is  probably  tnie  that  the  writing  reflects  in 
substance  his  own   opinions  on  the  Constitution.   It  is  worth 
while  then  to  examine  somev;-hat  closely.'  this  critique. 

Before  entering  into  this  examination,  "the  eternal  maxim 
of  reason  and  justice,  t?iat  all  government  ought  to  be  insti- 
tiited  and  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people"  is  gladly 
and  explicitly  acknowlodp-ed,  the  identity  of  the  interest  of 
the  King  and  that  of  the  people  is  asserted,  likev;ise  the  de- 
sirability of  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  people  through 
its  representatives. 

The  inconvenience  and  inexpediency  of  joining  the  Declar- 
ation of  the  Rights  of  :.:an  to  the  Constitution  are  indicated. 
K   Ed.  Sparks  II  pp.  490  -  512. 
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If  the  Constitution  secures  these  rights,  whatever  they  may 
be,  the  Declaration  is  imnecessary  and  if  not  it  v/ould  be 
useless  and  ineffectual.   In  eitlier  case  tliere  is  a  risk  of 
contradictions  and  controversies.   Cases  of  marked  inconsist- 
ency betv/'een  the  affirmations  of  the  Declaration  of  Rirfits  and 
the  exact  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  pointed  out. 
The  first  requisite  of  all  is  that  the  Constitution  be  in  har- 
mony ^\'ith  itself.   If  the  different  parts  comie  into  antapronism 
Tfith  each  other,  serious  mi  sunder  standinf-s  and  even  irrecon- 
cilable difficulties  may  arise,  nullifying  or  minimizing  the 
benefits  hoped  for  under  tl-ie  reformed  rerrime. 

Morris  thei:i  proceeds  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  po- 
litical structure  erected  by  the  Constitution,  of  the  organi- 
zation and  distribution  of  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  po'vers,  v/hose  thorough  differentiation  and  separa- 
tion are  declared  important. 

Art.  I  of  tlie  Constitution  provides  that  the  Ilational 
Assembly  which  is  the  legislative  body  sliall  be  permanent  and 
com.posed  of  only  one  chamber  and  that  t>ie  King's  veto  shall 
be  only  suspensive  with  a  possible  rr.aximiim  of  four  years  of 
life.   Trie  criticism  is  made  by  'v'orris  that  a  mere  majority  in 
a  single  cham.ber  is  thus  given  the  entire  legislative  power 
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of  the  nation  and  thus  has  complete  control  over  its  desti- 
nies, that  tlie  suspensive  veto  is  not  strong;  enough  to  oppose 
effectually  any  unwise  misuse  of  this  po'.ver,  that  should  the 
Assembly  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  executive  power  such  a 
veto  would  be  but  a  weak  weapon  of  defense  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter  while  no  evils  are  to  be  apprehended  from  tlie  ab- 
solute veto  v/hich  could  not  be  used  by  the  Kin;^  to  extend  his 
ov-m   power,  v/hich  the  King  would  naturally  not  interpose  to 
thwart  le-pjislation  beneficial  to  the  people  but  which  he 
would  only  employ  to  oppose  attacks  upon  his  constitutional 
authority. 

Art.  II  provides  that  the  Legislative  body  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  Kinr;    that  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
are  inviolable;  that  they  can  be  arrested  for  a  criminal  deed 
but  can  only  be  prosecuted  upon  the  consent  of  the  Legislative 
body.    Morris  says  that  this  article  therefore  provides  that 
the  Assembly  shall  exist  and  the  persons  of  the  members  b'f 
rield  sacred  as  lon.^  as  a  majority  may  think  proper.   A  politi- 
cal body  vested  with  such  supreme  power  over  its  ovm  exist- 
ence m.ay  conceive  and  execute  plans  hostile  to  the  people  or 
to  the  other  political  authoriti-s  with  no  resource  left  the 
latter  to  brinir  about  a  termination  of  their  session  and  the 
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punishment   of    t":!-?   f^iltj"   savo   in  a   general   insurrection  or 
civil   vrar.      History   assures  us    that   absolute  assemblies  nay 
be   as   dan.'^erous   and   as    tyrannical   as   absolute  rnonarchs. 

Art.    Ill   provicAGS    that    the  Lefrislative  body    shall  have 
the  ripht   of  police   in    the  place  of  its   sessions   and   in   the 
district    around    to    the    extent   which   it    siiall    itself   detemine 
upon.         It   shall  have    the   rip;ht   of  disposing  of   the   forces 
v;hich  by   its   om\   consent   are   quartered  in   the   city  when   it 
sh.all  be   in    session;    and    the    executive  power   is   forbidden    to 
introduce  any  military   forces   v/ithin   the   distance  of     30,000 
toises    from   the   Assembly   except   by   the   demand   or  permission 
of    the   latter. 

This   article   is    criticised   in   that   by   reiving  the  Assembly 
such   extensive   comi^iand   over  military   forces   in    the  place   of 
its    sessions   pov;er   is    thereby   given    the  Assembly   ivith  which 
it    can  at   once   control    the  people   and    the  King.      Som.e   future 
Assembly  may   therefore,    if  it   will,    effect   a   coup-d'etat   and 
assume  lar.^er  pov/ers    than    those  delegated   it   by    the   Constitu- 
tion. 

Feans   of  resistance    to    such  possible   arbitrary  proceed- 
ings would   seem   to   be   lackinp-  both   to    the  otlier    state   authori- 
ties and    to    the  people  as   v.rell. 

Art.    IV  provides    that    the  ^'inisters   and  other  agents   of 
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the    executive  authority  may   be   criminally  prosGCutecI  by    the 
Assembly   and   that  no   oth^^r  public   authority  may  prosecute 
them.       Thus, in  Horri  s*  vi  ev:,    should    the   Assembly   bo   inclined 
to   make    encroachjr.onts  upon  ministerial   and   executive   authority 
the  rinisters   in  opposing   it   ^oiild  have  much   to    fear,     v/here- 
as  by   submission   they  Tould  be    safe   f'^om  prosecution   from  any 
other   source. 

Art.    V  provides    that    the  Kinrr  may  pronounce    the    suspen- 
sion of  administrators;    thiit  he   sl-iall    thereupon  inform   the 
Assembly   of  his   act   and    that   the  Assembly  may   remove   or   con- 
firm  this    suspension.         Here   a'^ain,    says   r'orris,    the  authority 
of   the  Executive  over   its   own   a'^ents,    over   those  who    conduct 
the   administration   is   rendered   subordinate   to    that   of   the  As- 
sembly,   executive  ro-.ver    to    the   legislative.      Here   again   the 
?.!inisterE   v.'ill  be  at    the  r.ercy   of   the  Assembly  under   circum- 
stances  of  absolute  dependence   and   the   administrators   will 
seek   rather    to   truckle      to    the  Assembly,    to   please   those  whom, 
they  have   to    fear   than   to  perform   their  duty    to    the  State. 

By  Art.    VI    the   judicial   poiver   in   the   last   resort   is   given 
to    the  Assem.bly  ,for  an  appeal  may  1)^-   taken   from   the  highest 
establish.ed    court,     the   Tribunal   de   Cassation   in  which   case    the 
Assembly   shall   declare  v;hat    the   law  is    touching   the   question 
at   issue.         The   ^ribLinal   de   Cassation   is    thereupon  obliged    to 
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settle   the   case   in   conformity  with    this   decree.         Hence   it   in 
the   Assembly   vrhich   is   really   r:ivin,p;   jud/rment.         "From  hence 
it   results,"    says   T'^orris,    "that    the  people  will  no    lonrf^er   en- 
joy   that    security   in    their  property   and  possessions    to   which 
they  are   entitled;    for   it  may  happen   that  many   judpments   of 
the   Tribunal   de.  Ca_s_sation   v/ill  have  been   submitted    to  before 
the    case   supposed   in    the   article    (appeal)      occurs   and   that 
afterv.'ards    the  Assembly  m.ay   decree   contradictorily    to    t?ie 
Tribunal   in  which   case    the  preceding:   judgments  will   doubt- 
less be   questioned.         Moreover   as   it   is   not    to   be   supposed 
that   a  niir^erous  Assembly   v/ill   consist   of  persons   skilled   in 
le.f^al   discussions,    it  may  happen   that    their   explanatory   de- 
crees  will   effect    the  whole   system  of   jurisprudence.       There   is 
reason   to    fear  also,    t!mt    their   decisions  may  be   influenced 
by   the   acts   of  intrirue,    or   other  motives.       The  Assembly  hav- 
ing; reserved   to    itself    the   sole  right   of  accusing   the   judges 
for  misconduct,    timi'l   or   corrupt    judges   will   decide   in   favor 
of    those  who  have   influence  with   the  Assem.bly   and   against    the 
poor   ar^d  unprotected.  " 

By  Art.    VTI    the   rirrhts  of  war,    peace, and   treaties   are   vested 
in   the  Assembly.         In    these  matters    the  King  is  merely  an 
agent   and   an  arent   of  an   inferior  kind,    for  lie   is   not   previous 
ly  instructed  yet  must   act  under    the   constant  uncertainty  o  "■' 
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being  approved  or   disavowed.        Yet    in  L'orris'    viev/   the  King, 
by    the  very  nature  of  his   position,    permanent   and  overlookin;^ 
everythin.-:^,    is   better   qualified   to    jud.f^e  of   forei^rn  politics, 
its    ever   shiftiiirr   combinations   and   complications,    trian   are 
persons    taken   from   the   ordinary   occupations   of  life. 

Recapitulatinfj;   then   it   appears,    says  Morris,    that    the 
legislative  body  Jias    "the  rir:}:t    to  make   lav;s   and   decide  in 
the   last   resort,    both  on   the   application  and   execution  of 
them;    that    tliey   l-jave    the   supreme  ri.?:^ht  of  ?;ar,    peace   and 
treaties;    that    they   have   an    existence   dependent   only  on   their 
own  vfill,    power    to   protect    themselves   from   the  pursuit  of 
justice   and    the   command   of  such   force  as    they  may    think  prop- 
er;   of  course   all  power  not   already  vested   in   them  is    exposed 
to    their  assumption."      A  body  possessed  of   such  vital   and 
com.prehensive   powers  may  become   dangerous   and   despotic.      Mor- 
ris   condemned  placing   such  vast   authority,    subject    to    such 
slight   control,    in  a    single   group   of  men. 

In   rer:ard   to    t'le   executive  pov.'-er    the  provisions   of   the 
Constitution  were   as   follows: 

Art.    I.      To    the  King   is    delegated   the   care  of  v^atching 
the    external   safety   of    the  kingdom,    to  maintain  its   rights 
and  possessions.      It  belongs    to    the  King   to    conclude  and   sign 
with  all   foreign  powers,    all    treaties  of  peace,    of  alliance, 
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of   cormsrce,    and  otlier   conve)^ tions,    which  he   shall   jud^e 
necessary    to    the  vrelfare  of   the   state  under   tlie  ratification 
of   the  Legislative  body. 

Morris    contends    that   by    this   article    the   riftht   of  war, 
peace   and   treaties  beinx^  granted   to    the  Assembly,    the  King 
must   act  not   only   in   subordination   to     its      will  but   also   in 
uncertainty   as    to  what    that   v/ill  may  be;    that  under   such  an 
arrangemient    treaties   of  offense   and  defense,    of   commerce,    of 
peace,    becom.e   exceedingly   difficult   if  not   alto^-et'ier   imprac- 
ticable;    that    so   much   po'.rer  beinc-   given    the   Assembly   in    the 
settlement  of   all    these   conventions   th'^  private   speculative 

comi^iercial   or   financial  under takin.'^s   of   individual  mem.bers 
may  play   a  most    danrcerous    and   pernicious   part    in    the   determi- 
nation  of   questions   which   should  be   decided  on    s'.rictly  public 
grounds   as   for   instance,    in    the   case  of   the  m.ajority  having 
jud,"-ed   a   war  necessary    there  miirht   yet  be  many   of   that  majori- 
ty who   would  wish   to   delay   it    that  particular   speculations 
in   v/hich    they   are   interested  mirht  be  previously   arran-^ed; 
similar    selfish  motives  mi/rht   lead    to    a    continuation   of    the 
war   though   t^ie   restora^:ion  of  peace  might  be  possible   and  de- 
sirable  for    the  nation   at   larp-e. 

Article  II..    The  King  appoints  tv.-o  thirds  of  the  Rear 
Admirals,  half  of  the  Li eutenants-Oeneral,  Field  Marshalls, 
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Captains   of  vessels,    and  Colonels   cf  household   troups;    the 
thi'-d   of   the  Colonels   and  Li  ^utenant-Colonols,    and   the   sixth 
of  Lieutenants   of  vessels. 

Thus  under   the  nev/  or,o;anization  of   the  military   force 
only   a   few  of   the   superior  grades   of  officers   are    to   be   filled 
by   royal   appointrient,    tlie   rest   are    to   be   filled  by    election 
for   definite   terins.      An  army   so    oro;anized,    in  T'orris'    estima- 
tion,   can  only  with   the   ^rreatest   difficulty  be  kept  up    to   a 
strict   discipline    ,    but   if   even    this   '.vere  attained   the   army 
■"would  be   only    too   liable    to   become   a  dangerous   instrument   in 
the  hands   of  its   chiefs.      For   if   the   chiefs   do   not   feel   a 
dependence  on   the  King   they  may  more   easily  be   led   to    fall   in 
with   the   plans   of    some   scheming   General    and    they    will   find 
less   difficulty   in  winning  over    their   trooyis    to    the    execution 
of   these  plans,    for   any   army   which  has   lost   res])ect   for   its 
Prince  will  not    long  retain   it    for   a  popular  Assembly.         It 
had  been   complained    that   one  of   the   abuses  of   the  Ancient 
Regime   was    that    the   command  of   the   troops   was   given  almost 
exclusively    to   an   establish -^d  order.         This   hov/ever,    says 
the    critique,    had  its   good   side, for    the   commanders  had   every 
interest   in   supporting   the   constitution  and   "if   the  Ancient 
Regime  had  been  ^unexceptionable   in  other   respects    this   fact 
would  have  been   eminently  useful    for   it   is    certainly   wise   to 
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interest  the  army  in  supporting:  the  constitution."  Should  a 
conspiracy  ever  be  formed  to  subdue  Prance  by  the  arms  of 
Frenchmen,  the  conspirators  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with 
officers  of  no  property  or  connection  because-  such  men  ivould 
the  more  readily  follow  those  who  could  tempt  them  with  rrreat 
hopes  and  expectations;"  whereas  those  v;ho  have  property  of 
their  ov/n  and  whose  relatives  and  connexions  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, v/ill  not  risk  the  advanta?res  they  possess  in 
the  '5;reat  >^a.v^e   of  revolutions.  " 

Article  III..    Administrators  are  ap:ents  elected  for  a 
period  by  ti-:e  people,  to  exercise  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Kin;'^  the  administrative  duties.   Tlie  Kinp;  has  the  right 
of  annulling-  acts  of  administrators  of  departments,  contrary 
to  the  la":s  or  to  orders  issued  to  them  and  can  in  case  of 
obstinate  disobedience  or  if  they  comprom.ise  by  their  acts 
the  public  safety  or  tranquillity,  suspend  them.  from,  their 
offices.   He  shall  inform  the  Len;islative  body  thereof  and 
that  body  may  remove  or  confirm  the  suspension. 

This  article  relates  to  internal  adriini  stration.   It  is 
conceded  that  administrators  for  strictly  local  concerns  m.ight 
well  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  locality  for  short  peri- 
ods.   Much  local  knov/ledge  and  minute  attention  will  th-is 
be  usefully  employed  and  an  industrious  and  honest  adm.inistra- 
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tion  be  probably  obtained.      But  v/hen      the   execution  of    the 
lav/s,    th.e   collection  of    taxes   and    the  preservation  of  order 
are   given  over    to    such  bodies    there  is   danger  of  inefficiency 
and   incompetence.      For  purposes  of  national   administration 
there  must   be  administrators   responsible    to    the  nation  as   a 
whole,    not    to   particular   localities.      It    should  be  in    the 
povier   of   the   central   government    to    execute  its  ^vill   independ- 
ently without  havinn:   to    seek':--:e   co-operation  of  locally   elect- 
ed boards  or  administrators.         It    should  have   effective   con- 
trol  of   the   entire   internal   national   adiiiini strati ve  machinery. 

TM  Jlld.i_ciarj_. 

The   judiciary  pov:er   is   delegate-1    to    judges, 
elected  by    the  people  for   a  period. 

Here,    Morris    says,    a  distinction   should  be  made  between 
inferior   and    superior    judges.       The   form.er  m.ay   be   appointed    for 
a  limited  period  but    the   latter   sliould  hold   their  offices   dur- 
ing  rood  behavior.         Tl^eir   im.partiali  ty   is   of   supreme   import- 
ance   to    every  member   of   society.       It    appears   desirable   from 
every  point   of  view   that    they   should  not  be  named  by  popular 
electors.      Those  who    choose   judges   should  not   only  have   a   just 
conception  of   the  duty    to   be   perform.ed   and  of   the   talents 
requisite   to    the  perform.ance  of   them  but   also   an   interest   in 
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making  a  good  choice.   Thers  is  every  reason  to  doubt  this 
being  the  case  at  popular  elections.    The  elections  rr.ay  in 
large  degree  be  governed  by  intrigue  and  corruption  and  if 
intric-ue  and  corruption  succeed  first  allegiance  will  be  owed 
them  on  the  part  of  the  judn-es  whom  they  place  upon  the  bench. 

Thus  niuch  of  the  political  str^acture,  erected  by  the 
Constitution,  of  the  divisions  of  powers  and  the  fimctions 
allotted  each. 

A  fev;  p-eneral  observations  are  now  made  upon  the  nature 
of  the  /rovernment  which  the  situation  of  France  and  the  char- 
acter of  French  manners  demand.   A  high-toned  monarchy  is 
considered  the  only  government  possible  for  Prance,  demanded 
alihe  by  the  physical  situation  of  the  country  and  the  history 
and  genius  of  the  people.    But  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
barrier  erected  a^-ainst  the  royal  authority.   This  is  not  to 
be  sought  solely  in  a  single  popular  elective  assembly.   /on 
hereditary  Senate  whose  members  shall  be  great  land  holders 
is  advocated.   It  is  by  a  just  combination  of  the  three  (King, 
Senate,  House  of  Deputies),  where,  each  having  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  others,  the  particular  interest  of  neither  can 
prevail,  that  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  society  will 
best  be  known  and  pursued  and  France  raised  to  that  station 
of  happiness  and  glory,  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
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for   her. 

This   form   of   p;overnm9nt    is  no   doubt   opon   to   objections, 
but  human   institutions  mirror  man  and  it   is   vain   to    "seek 
perfections   among  imperfect  beings. " 

A   repeal   of   the   decree  is   asked   for  v/hereby    the  King  is 
jjrevented   from  choosing  his  ministers   from   the  Assembly.       It 
is   desirable   that    thoae  be   appointed    to   carry   out    the  purposes 
of   the   Constitution  v/ho   have  proved   themselves   its  most   ardent 
partisans   in   the  national   legislature. 

Such  are    the   criticisms   virhi  ch  I.'orris   would  have    the  King 
m.ake  upon   the   Constitution  of   1791.      They   reveal  Morris'    deep- 
rooted  hostility    to   democracy,    his  profound   and   cynical   dis- 
tr^ist   of  m.en;    at    the    same    time    they  reveal  his   insight   into 
political   affairs,    his    shrev/dness   and   sagacity   in    the   judgment 
of  political   institutions.      For   this   Constitution  J.'orris  had 
the  most  unfeigned   contempt.      He   saw  nothing  in  it   but   imper- 
fections  and   impossibilities.      He  repeatedly   declares   it    to 

(1) 
be    "ridiculous",    "good   for   nothing"  It    is    a    constitution 

without    energy,    without   vitality,    such    tliat    "the  Almighty  Him- 
self  could  not  make   it    succeed  without   creating  a  new   species 
of  man."        Further,    he   says    that    the   conviction  is  universal 
(1)       Ed.    Morris    I    pp.     204,    238,    361,    440,    492,     508. 
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that   it    is   inexecutable   and  he  adds  what   is   certainly   start- 
ID 
ling  and  ominous    that    "the  makers    to   a  man   condemn   it." 

Though  Morris   had  no    faith  in   the   Constitution,    though 
he   condemned  almost   all  of   the   legislation  of    the   Constituent 
Assembly,    considering   it     a        long   series   of  huge  political 
blunders   yet   he   saw   the  forces   which  were  .r;erm:inating  beneath 
all    these  acts  of  presunT|;)tion,    audacity,  and   inexperience  and 
whiclT   he  believed  v/ould  in    tim.e  make   for   a   renovated  and  im.- 
proved  political   life   and   for  increased  national    prosperity. 
Condemning   the   decisions   of    the  Assembly   concerning   the   Consti- 
tution he  was   not  hov/ever  blind   to   the  value   of  much  of   its 
legislation  as   affecting   the   economic    life   of   the  nation.      And 
here   is   an  admirable   illustration  of  his   keen  and  discriminat- 
ing  critical   ability.         Here  he   is   allied   rather  with  Arthur 
Young   than  with  Edmund   Burke   as   a   critic   of    the  Revolution. 
In    the  very   latter,    written    to  Washin,-ton  Nov.    22nd,    1790   in 
which  he  bewails    the   condition  of    the   country   and   cries   out 
that   one    thing  seems    to  be    tolerably  ascertained,    namely    that 
"the   glorioLis   opportunity   is   lost   and    (for    this    time   at   least) 
the  revolution  has    failed",    he  discovers   five   reasons   why   in- 
creased national  prosperity  may  be   expected   in   th.e   future. 
There   are    (1)      The   abolition  of    those   different   rights   and 

(1)         Ed.    Morris    I    p.    45"^. 
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privile.'7-es,    formerly   enjoyed  by    the  provinces,    which   served 
to   keep    them  asunder  and  ])revented   their  perfect   fusion   into 
a  single  unified  nation,    leaving  v;ithin   the  State   so  many 
partially   independent   communities,    with  varied   forms   and 
methods   of    taxation,    and  with  unjust  hindrances  placed  uiion 
the   free   communication  of   commerce.       (2)      The   abolition  of 
feudal    tyranny  by  vrtii  ch    the    tenure  of  real  property   is    simpli- 
fied,   the   value  reduced   to   mor.ey,    and  rent  more   clearly  as- 
certained.        (3)      The   extension  of   the   circle   of   commerce   to 
those  vast   possessions   held  by    the   church  in  mortmain      and 
v/hich  were  now   throvm  open   to   private   individuals   v/hose   great- 
er  enterprise     v/ould   largely   augm.ent    the  wealth  of   the  nation. 

(4)  The  destruction  of  a   system  of  venal   jurispr^idence. 

(5)  Above   all    the  promulgation  and   extension   of   those  princi- 
ples of   liberty "u'hich  will,    I   hoi-^e,    remain   to    cheer    the  heart 
and   cherish  a  nobleness   of   soiil  when    the  metaphysical   froth 
and   vapor   shall  have  been  blov.T:  away.  "         "The   awe  of   that 
spirit,"   he   continues,    "which  has   been   thus   raised  v/ill,    I 
ti-Mst,    excite   in   those  who   may   hereafter  possess   authority,    a 
proper  moderation   in  its    exercise   and   induce    them   to    rive    to 
this  people  a   real    constitution  of  government   fitted    to    the 
natural,    moral,    social,    and  political   state  of   their   country. 
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Ho?:  and  when    these    events  may  be  brourfit   about   I    know  not. 

But   I    think   from   the   chaos   of  opinion  and   the    conflict   of  its 

;iarrin,<7:   elen-'ents,    a  new  order  will  at   lenp;th  arise,    which 

though  in  some   defrree    the   child  of  chance,    may  not   bo  less 

productive  of  human  happinesr:    than  the    forethought    provisions    of 

(1) 
human   speculation." 

Morris   sav/   the   great   dynamic    force   that   was   being  gener- 
ated  by  all    these    trem.endous    changes   and  he   felt    that    this 
immense   energy,    fast   accum.ulating  and   coming   to   a  head,    would 
soon   seek   an  outle''"   and,    finding   it,    would  bring  about   great 
changes.      And  here   again  his   insight   intc  this  great   drama   v;as 
keener   and  profounder    than  was   Eurke's.      Burke    thought  at 
first    that   France  v,rould  be  vreakened  by   the  Revolution. 
"Prance",    says  he    "is   at    this    tim.e   in   a  political   light,    to   be 
considered  as   expunged   out   of    the   system,  of  E^aropc.      'VThether 
she   can   ever  appear   in   it   again   as   a   leading  power   is  not    easy 
to   deterr^iine  but   at   present   I    consider  Prance   as   not  politi- 
cally  existing  and  most   assuredly   it   would   take  up  much   time 
to    restore  her   to   her   former   active   existence.  "      At    this   very 
m.oment  I.Iorris   was  v.'ritinp-  with   cooler  brain  and   clearer  vis- 
ion.        "In    the  midst,    however,    of   all    these   confusions,    what 
7/ith  confiscating   the   church  property,    selling   the  domains, 
(1)        Ed.    Sparks   II   p.    118. 
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curtailing-  pensions,    and  destroying  offices  but    especially  b: 

that   great   liquidator  of  public   debt,    a  paper   currency,    this 

nation   is   vrorkin,'^  its   way    to    a  new   state   of  active  energy 

which  will   I    think   be  displayed   as   soon  as   a-virorous   govern- 

(1) 
ment   shall   establish   itself. " 


(1)         Ed.    Morris    I   p.    383. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Constituent  Assembly  -yas  dissolved  Sept.  30,  1791. 
The  Constitution  had  been  framed,  accepted  by  the  I\in~,  and 
promulsated.   On  Oct.  1,  1791  the  new  Assembly,  called  the 
Legislative,  cam.e  together  and  one  of  the  most  critical  peri- 
ods of  the  Revolution  now  began.   Before  its  dissolution  a 
little  less  than  a  year  hence  tlie  Assembly  \';ill  have  launched 
decrees  against  the  emigrants  and  the  non-juring  clergy,  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  former  and  banishing  the  letter. 
will  hiavo  declared  war  and  pronounced  the  country  in  danger. 
The  Constitutional  party  in  the  Assembly  -a^II  ]:ave  gone  down 
before  the  radical  Left,  Jacobinism  will  have   triumphed,  Roy- 
alty v;ill  have  succumbed  and  been  led  a  prisoner  to  the  Temi)le 
and  the  Revolution  will  have  entered  upor  its  most  violent 
and  gloomy  phase.  The  ol:l  regime  is  already  gone.   The  reign 
of  the  bourgeosie  is  approaching  its  end  and  the  sway  of  the 
Parisian  populace  is  about  to  begin. 

During  this  period  Worris  seems  to  have  played  a  particu- 
larly active  role.  His  opinions  on  current  I'Olitics  are  valu- 
ed by  the  conservative,  moderate  party  and  his  advice  is  often 
sought  by  then.   He  is  assured  that  he  stands  high  in  the  re- 

K 

gard  of  the  King  and  Qiieen.     He  becomes  actively  implicated 

K        Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  3.35,  /.G7,  481,  496. 
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in  devising  a  plan  of  escape  for  them  and  is  ur^-ed  hy    the  Kinr 
to  become  the  depository  of  his  papers  and  money,  v/hieh  he 
does.    He  su/rpests  plans  to  combat  the  attacks  of  the  repub- 
licans, dictates  a  phillipic  against  the  "chefs  des  republi- 
cains",  seizes  every  occasion  to  urge  the  formation  of  a  good 
constitution  and  himself  works  upon  one  "which  m.ay  secure 
the  just  rirchts  of  the  nation  under  the  governm.ent  of  a  real 

king."    He  aids  in  seeking  to  rescue  the  finances  of  the 

(- 
country.    So  high  is  the  credit  he  enjoys  for  political  ";is- 

dom  that  on  one  occasion  being  absent  in  London  a  friend  sends 

his  deputy  to  him  from  Paris  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the 

)- 
advisabili'-y  of  taking  a  certain  position  in  the  Government. 

He  is  even  proposed  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 

Kingdom  of  Prance. 

The  attem.pted  flight  of  the  King,  frustrated  at  Varennos, 

had  the  effect  of  stopping  a  popular  m.ovem.ent  just  setting 

tov;ard  his  support,  occasioned  by  the  excesses  of  th.e  Constitu- 

ent  Assembly  and  turning  it  aside  into  repiiblican  channels. 

This  was  in  June,  1791.   The  election  campaign  for  the  Legis- 


K  Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  557-fil. 

i-  Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  -168-^  78. 

7  Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  485- G. 

{-  Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  467-478. 

)-  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  517. 

-  Ed.  Morris  I  p.  477. 

/  Ed.  Sparks  II  p.  137. 
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lative  Assembly  v;as  soon  to  open.   So  crood   a  v;eapon,  unexpect- 
edly falling  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  v-ras    skilfully 
used  by  them.   The  nevr   Assembly  Morris  finds  is  "deeply  imbued 
with  republican  or  rather  democratical  opinions."    As  a 
body  it  is  more  incompetent  than  the  Constituent  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Assembly  are  excluded  from  this  and  thus 
political  and  legislative  experience,  '.vi  th  difficulty  acquired, 
is  again  lightly  sacrificed.   The  Assembly  begins  its  labors 
by  still  further  cheapening  the  dignity  of  the  King  by  voting 
not  to  address  him  by  the  title  "Sire"  or  "Your  J.lajesty". 
"Sire"  said  one  eloquent  Jacobin,  "signifies  seigneur;  it 
belonged  to  the  feudal  system  v/hich  has  ceased  to  exist.   As 
for  the  term  majesty  it  sh.ould  only  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  God  and  the  people."    To  be  sure  the  vote  is  rescinded  the 

very  next  day;  yet  the  tem.per  of  the  Assembly  is  thereby 
made  apparent. 

An  Assembly  in  so  fevered  a  state  of  mind,  displaying  a 
spirit  of  such  petty  hostili ty, growing  constantly  more  and 
more  violent  against  royalty  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  one 
way.   It  must  not  be  provoked,  its  suspicions  m^\st   be  allayed, 
irritation  imist  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.   The  party  with  which 
it  tends  to  clash  must  seek  to  divert  its  opposition  by  honor- 

M        Ed.    Morris    I    p.    457. 

f        Mignet  Hist,    of  Tlev.    115.      Speech  of  Guadet    see  Ed.I'orris 
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able  frankness  and  trustworthiness  in  all  its  actions.   It 
must  avoid  all  appearance  of  falseness  and  deception.   It  must 
not  arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  countenance  seen  is  but  a 
mask  behind  which  craft  and  cunnin.p-  are  plotting. 

Such  should  be  the  candid  attitude  of  royalty  tovrard  the 
Assem.bly  at  this  critical  juncture.   Morris  thought  that  the 
King  and  Queen  should  not  only  faithfully  "march  in  the  line 
of  the  Constitution  but  should  not  permit  any  person  in  their 
presence  to  jest  on  that  subject  much  less  to  blam.e  the  minis- 

X- 

tors."     The  unwise  actions  of  the  court  had  already  con- 
promised  the  throne  on  more  than  one  occasion.   Their  under- 
handed schemes  would  be  more  langerous  to  themselves  than  the 

ill  will  of  their  opponents at  least  they  would  intensify 

the  latter.   If  the  court  persist  in  such  schem.es  they  "bet  a 
certainty  against  an  uncertainty"  says  Morris.    Crooked 
m.ethods  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  present  ci'isis.   It  is  not 
enough  even  that  tlie  ablest  and  m.ost  honest  men  unite  to  save 
the  kingdom.   Th.e  King  and  Q,ueen  must  give  them=  their  "full 
confidence"  else  it  v/ill  all  "ansv/er  to  no  purpose."   Yet  of 
such  an  heroic  common  sense  policy  the  Court  7/as  still  incapa- 
ble.  The  King,  honest  himself  and  intent  upon  scrupulously 

X-   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  531. 
f    Ed.  Morris  I  p.  482. 
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observing  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  was  weak  enough 
to  let  those  approach  him  and  enjoy  his  intiir.ac:/  y;hosG  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  regime  v/as  openly  avowed.    The  Q.ueen  was 
yet  more  imprudent,  and  th.e  Court,  says  Morris,  "was  involved 
in  a  spirit  of  paltry  intrigue,  unworthy  of  anything  above 

X 

the  rank  of  footmen  and  chambermaids'.'    Ev^ry  one  had  his  or 
her  little  j;roject  and"  ever"  little  project  had  some  abettors'.' 
Strong  and  manly  councils  frigh.tened  and  repelled  these  fruit- 
less intriguers. 

Over  afrainst  this  unpopular  court  stood  the  Assembly, 
more  radical  than  its  predecessor.   This  Assembly  was  com- 
posed of  a  single  chamber  and  was  under  no  control  save  that 
of  public  opinion  and  of  a  newly  framed  Constitution,  univer- 
sally condemned,  and  v;hich  had  therefore  little  more  force 
than  a  series  of  "paper  m.axims".   The  people  were  becoming 
disappointed  in  the  impossible  prospects  originally  held  out 
to  them  and  were  under  slight  restraint.   The  Constitution 
was  a  clumisy  machine. 

Morris  believed  that  the  only  thing  for  the  King  to  do 
now  was  to  wait  until  a  revulsion  of  feeling  should  take 
place.   This  governmental  machine,  becoming  daily  mo:'"e  vexa- 
tious and  troublesome,  and  the  excesses  of  a  radical  legisla- 
K   Ed.  Sparks  II  p.  196. 
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turo  v/oulcl  in  the  course  of  tirre  reveal  the  v/-eakness  of  tlie 
new  repime  and  brinp  about  a  reaction  in  favor  of  royal  au- 
thorit:--.   Such  proved  to  be  the  case.   The  very  day  after  the 
passage  of  the  decrees  concerning  the  manner  of  addressing 
the  KiTLP;    they  were  rescinded  so  great  v/as  popular  pressure. 
Early  in  October  Morris  says  that  the  city  of  Paris  is  becom- 
ing wonderfully  fond  of  the  ICing  and  has  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  Assembly  "who  are,  in  general,  what  used  to  be  called 
in  Philadelphia,  th.e  blue  stockings".   At  the  theatre  the 
people  cry  out  continually  "Vive  le  roi",  "vive  la  reine, " 
"vive  la  f  ami  lie  royale"  and  ivhen  a  patriot  tries  to  get  up  a 
counter  movement  by  crying  "vive  la  nation"  he  is  at  once  si- 
lenced.    This  is  the  very  same  people  v/ho  v;ere  so  bitter 
against  him  on  his  return  from  the  flight.   They  may  easily 
become  so  an-ain.   Yet  for  the  mom.ent  th.e  tide  has  turned. 
The  Assembly,  ho^-'ever,  lieeps  on  committing  nev/  follies  every 
day;  the  finances  go  from,  bad  to  worse;  the  discontent  becomes 
general  and  would  break  out  to  the  discomfiture  of  th.e  Gironde 
were  it  not  that  the  antipathy  to  the  aristocrats  is  still  too 
strong  and  also  that  no  good  opportunity  presents  itself. 
The  movement  in  favo^  of  the  King  is  accelerated  by  these  ex- 

K   Ed.  S'^arks  II  p.  14  7 
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cesses  of  the  Assembly,  alienatinft  (lie  su^_^poT''t  of  the  moder- 
ate men.   Of  th.i  s  the  hostile  faction  is  well  av;are  and  for 
this  very  reason    they    find   it  desirable  to  drive  every- 
thin.r:  to  extremities  out  of  the  sheer  necessity  of  self  pres- 
ervation.  This  the  republican  faction  proceeds  to  do.   Morris 
says  that  they  v;-ere  led  to  their  extremely  radical  measures 
finally  culminating  in  the  declaration  of  v/ar  by  the  fact  that 
they  sav/  their  influence  Y.'-anin.n;  with,  the  people,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  popular  desire  to  return  to  a  strong  royal 
government,  freed  from,  abuses, yet  strong  enough  to  restore 
stability  and  order  in  national  affairs  after  the  period  of 
storm  and  stress,  of  great  changes  and  confusions,  through 
which  the  coi-intr:'  had  for  three  years  been  passing.    The  de- 
sire for  a  return  to  a  peaceful  and  ordered  existence  was  be- 
coming general.    Yet  tlie  radicals  thought  this  v^ould  mean 
their  political  death.   They  therefore  threv/  themselves  vig- 
orously against  this  movement,  so  threatening  for  them.selves 
and  sought  to  turn  it  back.   To  assure  their  ovni  political 
position  they  thought  a  republic  bettor  adapted  than  royalty. 
Hence  from,  the  very  opening  of  the  Assembly  a  plaai  was  form.ed 
among  several  of  the  mem.bers  and  others  to  overt;irn  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  had  just  sworn  to  observe  and  to  establish 
K   Ed.  Sparks  II  pp.  241-2. 
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a  republic  in  its  place.  "This  arose, "says  Morris, "in  part 
from  the  desire  of  placing  the^inselves  better  than  they  could 
otherwise  do  and  in  part  from  a  conviction  that  the  system 
could  not  last  and  that  they  v.'ould  have  no  share  in  the  admin- 
istration  under  a  pure  monarchy."    The  v/isdon  of  these  "new 
fangled  statesmen"  , as  Morris  calls  then, is  shovni  by  the  fact 
that  Brissot,  one  of  the  leading  Girondists  and  chairman  of 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  actually  proposed  the  cession  of 
Dunkirlc  and  Calais  to  England  as  pledges  of  the  fidelity  of 
?rance  to  th.e  engagem.ents  sh.e  might  make  in  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance to  oe  concluded  betv;een  the  two  countries.   J'en  so  po- 
litically insane  are  capable  of  anything.   They,  the  radicals, 
are  unscrupulous,  energetic  and  united.    They  are  bold  and 
are  not  embarrassed  "by  legal  or  constitutional  niceties." 
Tliey  '.Till  handle  trie  Postal  Service  despotically.    Every 
letter  Morris  receives  bears  "evident  miarhs  of  r  atrip  tic 
curiosity".    They  will  employ,  as  indeed  has  been  done  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  agents  to  ferm.ent  a 

spirit  of  revolt  in  other  nations,  to  ar'itate  against  estab- 

(- 
lished  authorities.   Such  are  their  tactics.   Even  against 

X  Ed.  Sparks    II   p.  162. 
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a  ruler  so  palsied  and  impotent  as  Louis  XVI  they  assume  the 
aggressive.    Their  object  is  to  bring  matters  to  a  simple 

question the  choice  betv/een  a  monarchy  and  a  republic,  after 

having  loaded  the  former  with  all  the  odi'cun  possible.   They 
seize  every  occasion  to  pass  decrees  ^vhich  are  popular  but 
unconstitutional.   If  the  King  exercise  his  veto,  he  will  be 
accused  of  "wishing  a  counter  revolution",  whereupon  an  appeal 
will  bo  made  to  the  people,  the  lov/or  classes,  over  v/hom  the 
extremists  have  great  influence.   If  t}:e  ?Cing  assent,  his  po- 
sition is  rendered  so  much  more  servile  and  intolerable,  he 
becomes  so  mich   more  helpless,  his  natural  defenders  and  pro- 
tectors become  fewer.   Such  was  the  policy  of  the  Gironde,  as 
Morris  portrayed  it,  and  it  -.vas  carried  out  to  tlie  letter. 

The  Royal  pov/er  finally  v;ent  under  in  the  war  it  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Assembly  to  proclaim.  lU    Taine  maintains  th.-^t 
this  v/ar  which  was  proclaim.ed  April  20,  1792  and  which  ravaged 
Europe  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  v;as  planned  and  caused  by 
the  Left  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  m.ainly  of 
Girondists  and  says  that  if  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts 

K 

of  any  one  man,  that  man  was  Erissot. 

Though  Morris  makes  but  few  references  to  this  he  evident 
ly  believed  that  the  Assembly  was  the  aggressor.  "Tlie  Assem- 
bly," he  says,  "coinmit:-  every  day  nev;  follies  and  if  this  un- 
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happy   country   be  not   plunr;ecl  ane'A*  into    the  horrors   of  despot- 
ism it   is   not    their   fault.      They  have   lately  made   a  riaster 
stroke    to    that    effect.      They  have   resolved   to   attack    their 
neiThbors  unless    they   disperse   the   assemblies   of  French   emi- 
grants  v/ho  have   taken  vefur.e   in   tlieir  dominions.  "      This  h.e 
reg-ards   as  put   forv/ard  as   a  2ret_ext_  for  hostilities   without 
being  itself  a   distinct   violation   of   the   lav/  o+"  nations.      This 
v/as   in  December,    1791.         The  war   v;as   formally   declared   the 
20th  of  April,    ITD*^'.       So    early   as   July,    1790  Morris   believed 
such  a  v/ar   inevitable,    and   th.at    too   for   the  very   reason  he 
assigns   later,    namely,    the  necessity  by  v/hich   the   revolution- 
ists  vrill  be  driven   to    it   for   self-preservation.      But    it    is 
not    till    the   end  of  1791    that    the  agitation  in  its    favor  be- 
comes general.         Then  many  other   elements    than   this   original 
one,    entering  into    the   agitation,    give   it   added  im.petus. 
The   reasons   for    this    are    (1)    the    situation  of   tlie   finances 
which   is    "such   that    every   considerate  person   sees      the   impos- 
sibility  of  going  on  in   the  present   v/ay,    and   as   a   change   of 
system  after   so  m^any  pom.pous   declamations   is   not   a   little 
dangerous   among  a  people   so   wild  and  ungoverned,    it   has   ap- 
peared  to    them,   that   a  war   would   fiirnish   som.e  plausible  pretext 
for  measures  of  a  very   decisive  nature   in  whicli   state  neces- 

H        Ed.    Sparks    II   p.    152. 
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sit"  v;ill  be  urged  in   the   teeth  of  policy,    humanity   and   jus- 
tic  el'  Another   party    thinks    that   by   a   ?mr    th.e   Government 

can   secure   a   strong  military   force  with  which  it    can   regain 
its    authority.         Others   hope    that    in   the    confizsion   and   ill 
success   likely    tn   result    they  ;7ill  be   able   to   overt'irov;   the 
present   government   and   establish  a  Federal  Republic;    others, 
the   aristocrato,    "burning  with   the   lust   of  vengeance,    most   of 
thern  poor   and  all   of    then  proud,    hope   that   supported  by   for- 
eign ar-mies    they   slaall  be   able   to   return   victorious   and  re-es- 
tablish   that  species  of  d-?spotism.  most    suited    to    their  ovm 
cupidity.       It  happens    tlierefore    that    the  whole  nation,    though 
with  different   viev/s   are   desirous   of  war".      Then   too    their   war- 
like     spirit   and    their  military   traditions  prompt    them    to    it. 
Yet  "orris   does   not   believe    them  ready    for   it.      He  is   never 
sanguine   as    to    the   outcome  of   the  war.      He  believes    the   odds 
against    th.em   are  far   too   great.      If   the   country   were  under   a 
good   governm.ent   and  at   peace  with  England  h.e    thinks    sl-ie    "coul] 
set    the   rest   of  Europe   at   defiance."        But  neither  of   these 
conditions   is   realized.         Eranee   is   no  more   fit   for   .";reat 
exertions    than  is   a   diseased  man.         "You  have  no   idea,      m.y 
dear   sir,"    he  writes  'Tashinr^ton  Dec.    27,    1791    "of  a   society 

K        Ed.    I 'orris    I    p.     500.       Ed.    Sparks    II   p.    152. 
f        Ed.    Horris   I   p.    509.       "It   is  proper,    in   such   reneral 
statements,    to    take   in   the  spiriu   of    che   counti-^    v/hich  lias 
ever  been  wr.rlilce-  " 
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so  looselr  orp-anized.   Anorica  in  the  '.TOrst  tirnes  vras  much 
■potter,  bscaiiso  at  least  the  criminal  lair  Y^as  execu^.ed,  not 
to  mention  the  mildness  of  our   manners.    T'y  letters  predict- 
intr   their  present  situation  may  perhaps  have  appeared  like 
the  v/anderin^-^s  of  oxaggerated  fancy  but  believe  me  they  are 
v/itliin  the  coldes"  limi*:s  of  trutli.    The  anrty  is  undisciplin- 
ed to  a  degree  you  can  hardly  conceive.   Their  Crardes  Nation- 
ales  K  H  K  are  in  many  instances  that  corrupted  scum  of  over- 
grov.n  population  of  v/hieh  tlie  large  cities  pur.'^e  themselves, 
and  7;hich,  without  constitution  to  suppox-t  the  fatigues  or 
coiarage  to  encounter  the  perils  of  war,  have  every  vice  and 
every  disease  which  can  render  them  the  scourge  of  their 
friends  and  the  scoff  of  thei-'  foes.   The  finances  are  de- 
plorably  bau."   k  ^      k  He  writes  later:  "The  war  in  v/hich  they 
are  engaged  furnishes  a  dreary  prospect;  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  ground  to  hope  for  success  which  is  th.at  im.possible 
things  are  those  which  usually  happen. " 

The  condition  of  the  army  v;as  indeed  chaotic.   The  levies 
had,  it  is  true,  been  unsatisfactory,  the  recruits  being  rav;', 
undisciplined  and  incompetent.   Yet  this  was  destined  to  melt 
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av/ay  with  experience.   The  opening  canpaign  in  the  sijimm-jr  of 
179f^.v/as  disastrous,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the 
French  were  victorious  and  won  the  skirmish  of  Valmy,. —  im- 
portant rather  in  a  moral  than  a  military  sense.   Yet  Morris 
is  not  inclined  to  believe  this  a  sign  of  future  successes. 
He  writes  Sept.  22,  1'792  that  he  doubts  if  Prance  will  make  "as 
great  efforts  next  si-^ing  as  she  now  is  making.     The  charac- 
ter of  nations  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  politi- 
cal questions  and  that  of  Prance  has  ever  been  an  enthusias- 
tic  inconstancy."   The  doubt  was  ill  founded.   It  v/as  the  next 
year  that  the  Revolution  under  the  bold  and  energetic  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  made  its  most  gigantic 
exertions   and  won  its  most  signal  triumphs. 

Prom,  early  in  1791  on,Iv'orris  seems  to  have  become  con- 
vinced that  Prance  Y/ould  be  inevitably  driven  into  tlie  arms 
of  despotism.   He  saw  the  State  disorganized,  society  complete 
ly  disjointed,  and  a  conf-ased  and  abnormal  state  of  affairs  in 
general  and  he  believed  that  out  of  this  anarchy  despotism 
vrould  sooner  or  later  emerge  to  check  it.   "Prance,"  he  says, 
"is  on  the  high  road  to  despotism.   They  have  m.ade  the  common 
mistake  that  to  enjoy  liberty  it  is  necessary  only  to  destroy 

»   T'orris'  criticism  on  military  affairs  are  n-enorally  y-oor, 
especially  his  prophecies. 
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author! t:;  and  the  common  consequence  results,  viz,  that  the 
most  ardent  advocates  for  the  Revolution  be^in  nov^  to  v/ish 
and  pray  and  even  cry  out  for  the  establishment  of  despotic 
pov^er  as  the  only  means  of  securing-  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  people."   The  great  mass  of  th.e  people  he  finds  are  al- 
ready tired  of  the  Revolution  and  would  ,G;ladly  accept  a  pure 
despotism  if  it  ??;ave  them  security  of  lives  and  property  and 

were  not  accompanied  with  the  return  of  their  ancient  op- 
pressive institutions.   Such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  French- 
men as  the  war  impends.   "The  best  picture  I  can  give  of  the 
French  nation,"  says  I.'orris,  "is  that  of  cattle  before  a 
thunderstorm.."   f.'eanwhile  the  activity  of  the  Jacobins  is 
constantly  increasing  as  they   push  on  irresi stably  to  the 
10th  of  August.   The  state  of  uncertainty  and  distress  become! 
ever  m.oro  intense.   In  a  second  letter  to  Jefferson,  written 
June  17,  1792  Morris  says  "On  the  whole  sir,  we  stand  on  a 
vast  volcano,  vie   feel  it  trem.ble,  we  hear  it  roar,  but  how 
and  when  and  where  it  will  burst  and  who  will  be  destroyed  by 
its  eruptions  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  foresight  to  dis- 
cover K  K  X   Thus  while  a  screat  part  of  the  nation  is  de- 
i        Letter  to  Jefferson  June  10,  1792.   Ed.  Morris  I  pp.  537- 
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sirous  of  overt!. rninr:  "the  present  ^overnrnent  in  order  to  re- 
store the  ancient  foiTn  and  while  another  part  still  more  dan- 
gerous from  position  and  numbers  are  desirous  of  introducing 
the  form  of  a  federal  republic,  the  moderate  men,  attacked 
on  all  sides,  have  to  contend  alone  against  an  immense  force. 
I  cannot  go  on  rvith  the  picture,  for  my  heart  bleeds  when  I 
reflect  that  the  finest  opportunity  whichever  presented  it- 
self for  establishing  the  rtghts  of  mankind  throughout  the 

K 

civilized  world  is  p-^rhaps  lost  and  lost  forever," 
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THE  NATIONAL  GOFirENTIOlT. 


The  Convention  met  on  the  20th  of  September,  1792.  At  its 
first  session  i'  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
declared  France  a  republic 

From  the  first  f.'orris  had  believed  that  the  Constitution 
framed  and  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  beinr  ill- 
adapted  to  the  Prance  of  the  IBth  century,  possessed  fev;  ele- 
ments of  stability.   He  v/as  not  then  surprised  at  its  being 
overtiirned.   "That",  he  says"is  a  natural  accident  to  a  thing, 
which  v/as  all  sail  and  no  ballast." 

This  Constitution  had  created  an  executive  without  power 
who  was,  liov/ever,  rendered  responsible  for  events.   It  had 
lodp:ed  the  entire  power  of  the  state  in  a  sinr:le  chamber  of 
deputies  who  were  under  no  control  save  that  of  public  opinion 
which  was  at  that  time  very  unstable  and  variable.   The  populac 
"a  thing  which,  thank  God",  says  ?'orris,  "is  unkno'«i  in  Ameri- 
ca," intoxicated  with  the  feeling  of  its  own  importance  with 
which  it  had  for  thr^^e  years  been  daily  flattered,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  non-realization  of  the  golden  prospects  origi- 
nally held  out  to  it,  was  imder  slight  restraint.   From  these 
defects  of  the  Constitution  and  this  uneasy  state  of  the  popu- 

K   Ed.  i:orris  T  p.  G03. 
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lar  mind  arose    the   revolution  of   the   10th  of  August   and   the 
follo\'.'inrr  days.         The   executive   fell   inevitably   into    the  pov/er 
of    the   legislature   and    this   into    the  hands   of   such  men  as 
could   influence   the  populace.      The   Constitution  plainly   could 
not    last,    yet    the   establi sliment   of  a   republic   was  unexpected. 
It   T7as  no   great  national  movement    that  brought   it   about   but 
simply  popular  pressure  at   Paris.    "Yet"says  Morris,    "though 
the  people   find   tliemselves  possessed  of  it  by   a  kind  of  magic 
or   at   least   a    sleight   of  hand,    they   are  nevertheless   as   fond 

K 

of  it    as   if   it   '.vere    their  ovm  offspring."        For    the  moment 
the   temper  of    the  people   is   distinctly   favorable   to    the   repub- 
lic.     V/h^^ther    this    will   last   or  not   is   uncertain.       "Y/hether,  " 
says  '"orris,    "they   will  be  able   to    strike  out    that  happy  mean 
whichi   secures   all    the   liberty   which   circumstances  will   admit 
of,    combined  with  all    tlie    energy  which    the   same   circumstances 
require;    whether   they    can   establish   an  authority   which  does 
not    exist   as   a   substitute    (and  always   a  dan«rerous    substitute) 
for    that   respect  which    cannot   be   restored  after   so   much  has 
been  done   to   destroy   it;    whether   in   crying  down  and   even   ridi- 
culing religion,    they   will  be   able  on   the    tottering  and  un- 
certain base   of  m.etaphysic   philosophy    to    establish  a   solid 
K        Ed.    Forris   I    59 G. 
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edifice   of  morals those   are   questions   which    time  nay    solve." 

Morris'    faith   in    the   wisdom  of  Frenchmen  was  nearly   all   p;one. 
The  National   character  became  more   and  more   distasteful    to 
him.      It  possessed   few  of    the    elements   adapted   to    the   success- 
ful  carrying  on  of   a   f^reat   revolution.      Ever   since    the  opening 
of   tlie   States-General  he  had   seen    the    series  of  political 
blunders   lengthen  day  by   day.       "Since   I   have  been   in    this 
country",    he  v/rites  Dec.    3,    179P,,    "I   have   seen   the   v/orship   of 
many  idols  but   little  of    the    true   God.      T    have   seen  m.any  of 
thone   idols   broken   and   some  of   them  beaten   to   dust.      I   have 
seen    the   late   Constitution  in  one   short   ye:^r  admired  as   a 
stupendous  monujnent   of  hum^an  v/isdom  and   ridiculed   as   an 
egre/^ious  production  of   folly   and  vice.  " 

Prom   this    time  on  Morris   re^rarded   the  different  measuros 
taken  in   the  Revolution  as  necessarily    ephemeral.      He    thought 

H   Ed.  Morris  I  p.  598. 
T    Ed.  ?''orris  II  p.  7. 

r        Ed.  Morris  II  p.  8.   "But  I  do  not  greatly  indulge  the 
flattering  illusions  of  hope,  because  I  do  not  yet  perceive 
that  refomation  of  morals  without  which  liberty  is  but  an 
empty  sound.    My  heart  has  many  sinister  bodings,  and  reason 
would  strive  in  vain  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  alvfays  thickens 
where  she  exerts  her  sway. " 

Ed.  Morris  II  p.  60.    Again,  comparing  America  and  France 
he  says  "Such  is  the  imin.ense  difference  between  a  country 
which  has  morals  and  one  v/hich  is  corrupted,  -  the  former  has 
everything  to  hope,  and  the  latter  everything  to  fear." 
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that  France  must  under,":o  many  more  shocks  before  it  found  es- 
tablished  order.  "The  character  of  France, "says  ho, "has  ever 
been  an  enthusiastic  inconstancy.   They  soon  get  tired  of  a 

thing.      They   adopt   without    examination  and  reject   without 
sufficient    cause.       They    are   no\«r  agog   with    their   republic    and 
may   perhaps   adopt    some   form  of  governm.ent   with   a  huzza;    but 
that    they   vdll  adopt   a   good   form  or  having  adopted  adhere    to 
it,    is    wliat    I    do    not   beleve.  " 

Henceforth  ?ie   chronicles   events   less   fiillir    save  as    they 
may   affect   international   complications   about   which   as  ''inistcr 
of   the  United   States  he   is   oblired    to   keep   his  home  government 
informed.      His    criticisms   become   less   general   and   are   concern- 
ed more   v/i  th    the   details   of  diplomacy.      Since    the  definite 
accession  of    the  radicals    to   pov/er  in   the  autumj^x  of  1792  he 
is    throv.TL  out   of   that    close   contact   with   those  active   in    the 
Revolution   which  >ie  had  up    to    this    time  preserved,    and   cannot 
as   heretofore    "peep  behind    the   scenes."        He   sees    tlie  little 
politicians  play    "their  peddling  parts"    and  pass   on.      He   sees 

K        II  me   sem.ble   que  votre  malheureuse  patrie  doit    subir   encore 

plusieiirs   revolutions   avant   qu'on  ne  puisse   compter   siir  un 

ordre   quelconque.      Letter   to   T'adame   de  Nadaillac   Ed.    !'orris   II 

p.    85. 
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the  different  parties  fade  av/ay  "like  the  shadow  of  a  magic 
lantern."    Evorythinp;  is  in  a  constant  flux.   Nothing  is 
stable,  nothing  certain;  everything  changes  from  day  to  day. 
The  revolution  increases  in  intensity,  waves  of  hatred  break 
upon  one  party  sweeping  it  av/ay  and  fall  back  only  later  to 
dash  with  redoubled  force  against  another.    "La  roue  immense, 
he  writes,  "a  laquelle  est  attachee  le  sort  de  cet  empire 
s'ecrase  dans  sa  marehe  ce^ox  quil' ont  fait  mouvoir.  ,   Personne 
n'est  assez  forte  pour  I'arreter   quoique  chac-on  se  flatte  do 
pouvoir  la  faire  aller  a  son  r<-re   mais  ils  ce  trompent  tous.  " 

From  the  oponin?:  of  the  convention  the  Jacobin  club 
raged  as  furiously  against  the  nev/  government  as  it  had 
against  its  predecessor.   It  now  comes  to  be  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.   Mor- 
ris notes  that  luckily  for  the  Jacobins  their  leaders  are 
"daring  and  determined,"  while  those  of  their  adversaries  are 
many  of  them  timid.    At  first  the  majority   had   rather 
the  advantage  thovigh  frequently  compelled  by  the  Jacobins  to 
decree  what  they  do  not  wish.   An  event  of  immense  national 
importance  as  '^rell  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Gironde  and 
the  future  supremacy  of  the  Convention  was  the  trial  of  the 
King.    "To  a  person  less  intimately  acquainted  than  you  are 
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with  the  history  of  human  affairs,"  Morris  writes  Jefferson, 
"it  vTOuld  seem  stranf?:9  that  the  mildest  monarch  who  ever 
filled  the  French  throne,  one  who  is  precipitated  from  it 
precisely  because  he  ivould  not  adopt  the  harsh  measures  of 
his  predecessors    a  m.an  whom  none  could  char^f^e  with  a  crimi- 
nal act,  should  be  prosecuted  as  one  of  the  most  nefarious 

tyrants  that  ever  disc:raced  the  annals  of  human  nature that 

he,  Louis  XVI    should  be  prosecuted  even  to  der-th.   Yet  such 
is  the  fact."   I!orris  thinks  he  will  probably  be  condemned 
and  for  these  reasons:   (1)   The  majority  of  the  Assembly  in 
order  to  preserve  themselves  thoixght  it  necessary  to  dethrone 
the  King,  abolish  monarchy  and  establish  a  republic   To  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  throw  all  the  odium  they  could  upon 

the  King  and  arouse  the  nation  against  him.     This  they 
easily  accomplished.   Having  possession  of  his  papers,  by 
garbling,  suppressing  and  mutilating  tliem  they  easily  attained 
their  object.   They  quickly  raised  a  terrible  storm  ar:ainst  the 
unhappy  King,  succeeded  in  sweeping  him  from,  the  throne  and 
in  then  bringing  in  the  republic.   They  were  then  in  a  diffi- 
cult pass  themselves.   They  did  not  know  what  to  do  v/i  th  him. 
They  feared  to  condemji  hin  or  to  acquit  liim  but  were  impelled 
to  destroy  him  whom,  they  held  captive.   Such  was  the  attitude 
K    Pld.  Ferris  T  p.  0.   T^ec.  21,  '92. 
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of  the  majority  of  the  Convention.   The  Jacobin  party  were 
violently  ap;ainst  the  I'ins,  and  I.iorris  says  vrhat    is  certainly 
startlinp-  and  yet  what  he  had  every  rrieans  of  knowing  that  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  parties  desired  his  death,  be- 
lieving- "that  such  a  catastrophe  would  shock  the  national 
feelings,  awaken  their  hereditary  attaclrment  and  turn  into 
channels  of  loyalty  the  impetuous  tide  of  opinion. "   "Thus 
he  has  become,"  says  I\'orris,  "the  common  object  of  hatred  to 
all  parties  because  he  lias  never  been  the  decided  patron  of 
any  one."   The  King  was  sentenced  and  beheaded  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1793.   Apropos  of  this  Morris  v/rote  to  Jefferson. 
"The  late  Kinp-  of  this  country  has  been  publicly  executed. 
He  died  in  a  manner  becoming  his  dignity.   Mounting  the  scaf- 
fold he  expressed  anev;  his  forgiveness  of  those  who  persecuted 
him  and  a  prayer  that  his  deluded  people  might  be  benefited 
by  his  death.    On  the  scaffold  he  attempted  to  speak,  but 
the  commanding  officer  Santerro   ordered  the  drums  to  beat. 
The  King  made  two  iHiavailing  efforts  but  with  the  same  bad 
success.   The  executioners  threv/  him  down  and  y/ere  in  such 
haste  as  to  let  the  axe  fall  before  his  neck  was  properly 
placed,  so  that  he  was  mangled.   h  k  x  The  greatest  care 
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was    taken    to      prevent   a   concours3   of  people.      This   proves   a 
conviction   that    the  majority   was  not    favorable   to    that    severe 
measure.      In   fact    the  great  mass   of   the  people  mourned   the 
fate  of   tlieir  unhappy   prince.       I   have   seen  f^^'ri  ef   such   as   for 
the  untimely   death  of  a  beloved  parent.      Every thinf^  wears 

X 

an  appearance  of   solem.nity   v/hich  is   awfully   distressing^." 

Prom  now  on  life   in  Paris   becomes  more   and  more   diffi- 
cult  and   painful.         I.'orris    complains   that    it   is   impossible   to 
act    effectively   with   the    ever    shiftinr>:  and  varying  parties. 
To    stand  v/ell   with  any   one  of   them  v/ould   involve   such  a    com- 
plete   abdication   of   all  moderation   and    diplomatic   wisdom    that 
it   would  be  wrong.      The   reign  of  arbitrary  v/ill  nov;  becomes 
supreme.      Morris,    minister  of  a   friendly  nation,    is   arrested 
in   the   street   and  not   allov/ed   to  pass   the  barriers   of   the 
tov/n.         Servants   of   the  government   attempt   to    search  liis 
house   for  papers   and  persons   who   are   suspected  v;i  th  hiding 
there.       He   is    insulted  by    the   Chairman   of   the   Diplomatic    Com- 
mittoG.      Tie  protests,    demands   an  apology   and   receives  one. 
But   as  he   writes    "The  path  of  life   in  Paris   i  s  no    longer 
strewed  with  roses."      I.'orris   was   the  only   foreign  minister    to 
remain   in  Paris   after    the   10th   of   August.       He   writes   a   friend 
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that  the  sky  is  bGCorninr^  blacker  and  blacker.   The  prospect 
is  dreadfVil.    External  dan^-ers  arc  threatening;  but  worst  of 
all  is  the  disorc-anized  state  of  the  internal  government. 
"In  short,"  says  he,  "the  fragment  of  the  present  system  is 
erected  in  a  quagmire. " 

The  Gironde  is  finally  borne  do^m.  by  the  violent  Jacobins 
"the  reason  being,"  says  Forris,  "that  they  possess  only 
parole  energy."   Then  the  reign  of  Terror  begins.   Oct.  IS, 
1793,  Morris  v^rites  Y^ashington,  "The  present  government  is 
evidently  a  despotism  both  in  principle  and  practice.   The 
Convention  nov/  consists  of  only  a  part  of  those  who  were 
chosen  to  fram.e  a  constitution.   These  after  pii' ting  under 
arrest  their  follows,  claim  all  power  and  have  delegated  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  a  Committee  of  Safety.   You  will  ob- 
serve, that  one  of  th.e  ordinary  m.easures  of  government  is  to 
send  out  commissioners  with  unlimited  authority.   They  are  in- 
vested vath  power  to  rem.ove  officers  chosen  by  the  people  and 
put  others  in  their  places.   This  pov/er  as  well  as  that  of  in- 
prisoning  on  suspicion  is  liberally  exercised.   The  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  established  here  to  judge  on  general  princi- 
ples gives  unbounded  scope  to  will.   It  is  an  emphatical 
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phrase  in  fashion  ainonf;   the  patriots  that   terror  is  the  order 
Of  the  day".    This  Rei.^n  of  Terror  stands  out  in  a^-l  vivid- 
ness from  the  fev/-  references  to  it  made  by  Morris.   Writing  of 
the  September  massacres,,  he   says  that  hundreds  of  the  best 
people  of  the  country  have  been  destroyed  without  form  of 
trial  and  "their  bodies  throv;n  like  dead  dor^s  into  the  first 
hole  that  offered."    "I  write,"  he  adds,  "from  a  place  de- 
serted by  its  former  inhabitants  v/here  in  almost  every  counte- 
nance you  can  mark  the  traces  of  present  woe  and  of  dismal 
forebodings.  "   Af^ain  in  describing  the  state  of  affairs  ?ie 
says,  "There  exists  a  tyranny  ali-;e  cruel  and  capricious  and 
restrained  neither  by  shame  nor  principle.   The  body  of   the 
people  long  fo-^  the  restoration  of  the  former  government. 
The  great  revolution  wheels  on  as  declivities  may  lead." 

"The  political  state  of  France",  he  writes  later,  "is 
externally  as  strong  as  its  best  friends  could  desire  and  in- 
ternally as  weak  as  its  v^orst  enemies  could  wish."   .-uch  is 
I.Iorris'  final  criticism  written  in  December,  1794  just  as  he 
v;as  leaving  Prance,  being  succeeded  in  his  official  position 
by  Monroe.   Morris  believed  that  Prance  would  regain  an  ord- 
ered condition  of  society  only  through  a  military  despotism. 
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So  early  as  1793  he  had  said  that  all  this  tumult  and  anarchy 
must  inevitably  snd  in  the  establishment  of  a  purely  despotic 
government  based  upon  military  force  and  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  his  far-sighted  political  vision  is  found  in  a 
prophecy  he  then  made.   "Tniatever  may  be  the  lot  of  Prance  in 
remote  futurity,"  he  says,  "and  putting  aside  the  miltary 
events  it  seems  evident  that  she  must  soon  be  governed  by  a 
single  despot.   IwTiether  she  will  pass  to  that  point  through 
the  mediiim.  of  a  triumvirate  or  other  small  body  of  men  seems 
as  yet  undetermined.   I  think  it  most  probable  that  she  will.", 
a  prophecy  literally  fulfilled  under  the  Directory  and  the 
despot  who  emerged  from  it  several  years  later. 
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